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CONTENTS Last week we had occasion to, eall attention to certain 

Page Page | vainglorious remarks of Mr. J acob Tonson. Mr. Tonson 

Life and Letters . . «555 |, In PraiseofIdling . . . 561 | observed in the New Age, “I verily believe that‘this.paper,” 

Three Sonnets. . . . . 557 | A Neglected Hobby . . . 562 | meaning thereby the New Age, “is the only one in England 

Mene, Mene, Tekel, Reviews. . . . . . . 563 | which dares to look the great publishers in the face and 
Upharsin 558 

7 Ae ~ oe — 559 | Books Received ‘© . . 569 | Challenged Mr. Tonson to substantiate his statement with 





Haydn and the English . 560 | Autumn Announcements—V 570 | facts, and, as usual, he finds himself unable to get up 


even the smallest show of substantiation. In plain terms, 
Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the | he has not a word to say for himself. And as for the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Muil Matter. Trans- | New Age, we find it this week handing out terrible blows 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of Postage. to the publishing trade, as follows : Of a book shout 
Subscriptions: Inland 15s, ; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. Aubrey Beardsley publighed by John ee ee Age 
says, “A hearty welcome may be extended to this slight 
All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to but sympathetic essay.” Of Chesterton’s “ George Bernard 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. Shaw” the New Age says, “Once granted thet such mate- 
The Publishing Offices of THE ACADEMY are at 63, Lincoln's [nn | rials are sufficient data for a ‘potrait’ (sic), and Mr. Ches- 
Fields, London, W.C., to which address all business letters should terton is marvellous. His genius in divination is well-nigh 
be sent. miraculous.” We suppose that,“ potrait” is a Socialistic 
way of spelling portrait. The Star always spells pro- 
gramme “ program,” and the New Age, not to he outdone, 
offers us “ potrait.”. In the current issue of the sheet seven 
cther books are noticed, and all of them are noticed in 


receipt of a proof dues not imply the acceptance of an article. 
_ terms which will set the publishers’ scissors joyfully work- 
ing. “Many characters and curious events mark this 


LIF | J AND LETTERS rousing plot novel,” ‘Many problems are suggested by 


The really “’orrible facts” about the Budget will no | this thoughtful. sociological novel.” And so on and so 
forth. Clearly the publishers are having a dreadful time 
with the New Age. 





Correspondence . .. . 566 | inform them crudely that they are nvt’ archangels.” We 








The Editor canaot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 











doubt be divulged in due time. Meanwhile it is important 
for us to note that while the egregious Mr, Asquith and 
his roost-robbing friend, Lloyd George, vociferously assert 
that the Budget is not a Socialist Budget, the Socialists 
assert with red oaths that it is all Socialism. From that 
engaging organ of the most malignant type of Socialism 
the New Age we take the following paragraph :— 


— 


Subconsciously, too, our Socialistic contemporary is 
quite humorous. On page 394 it prints a fearful and won- 
derful article by Lady Onslow, who, with the assistance 
of a large number of notes of exclamation, proclaims to 
the world at large that the woman’s suffrage “ cause”’ is not 

In one point at least Lord Rosebery has the best | lost, and that “the end of the long battle is within sight” ; 
of it. His perception of the Socialist tendencies of while on page 395 there is an article entitled “ The Wisdom 
of the Cat.” Sandwiched between these two, articles we 
find an alleged poem called “In the Moonlight,” the last 
verse of which runs as follows :— 


the omnibudget is more acute and more accurate than 
Mr. Asquith’s. Mr. Asquith denies that any part of the 
Budget is Socialistic: the land values tax is not, the 
death duties are not, the supertax is not, even the Deve- | The blank moon cast her silver light, 
lopment Bill is not. Well, we do not often resent being And all the. woods and fields were white ; 
denied by the political Peters, but on this occasion oe rat retired; out Pome SER, SRS 3 
‘ ut came a lover and his lass, 

Lord Rosebery happens to be right. Lord Rosebery : 
declared that there are two sorts of Socialists in the | This is the true Chestertonian poetry, constructed on the 
Government: unconscious Socialists and “ puppet” well-known “cart-horse built a nest” principle, and one 
Socialists. That is true. As we have often said, New | °®% only wonder when the Socialistic ass @nd the lover 

and his lass will meet again. And on the.back cover of 
z ; the cheapest of the penny reviews we find the announcement 
not yet become self-conscious and articulate. But Sof “eee publications issued by the New Age Press.” The 
is there in the Budget all right, and if Mr. Asquith | frst new publication is entitled “ Literary Taste: How 
does not see it, Lord Rosebery does, and so also do | to form it,” the author being Arnold Bennett, otherwise 


Liberalism is simply old Socialism; that is, Socialism 





Socialists like ourselves. Jacob Tonson, otherwise Whitten’s pet, otherwise Harris's 
patron. We are really tempted to employ one of Lady 
We should imagine that after this our muddle-headed | Onslow’s notes of exclamation. . 


Prime Minister and our “smart little” six-and-eightpenny 
Chancellor will find it difficult to reiterate their stupendous 


fiction. Mr. Asquith and Mr, Lloyd George say that the | ,, get himself mistaken for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Budget is not Socialistic. The Socialists, on the other | we have all heard of fifty years of Punch, and now we are 
hand—and the Socialists ought to know—say that the | gl being pestered with touting letters about “The Punch 
Budget is Socialistic. Nobody can fail to perceive that | Library of Humour” and “A Special Free Bookcase.” 
for once in a way the Socialists are speaking the truth. | Here is the latest epistle on the subject :— 


Our old friend Punch would appear to be most anxious 
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The Educational Book Co., Ltd. 
210, Temple Chambers, 


London, E.C. 
September 21, 1909. 


The Manager’s Office. 
P.N.16 


[This letter is sent hurriedly, because it has just been 
decided that the “ Punch Library of Humour” must be 
increased in price, and it is only fair that those who have 
had the library under consideration should be given the 
opportunity of seeing it before the price is raised. ] 


Dear S1r,—Will you, if I send them along, examine 
in your own home, free of any charge whatever, the 
twenty-five volumes shown on the sheet enclosed? 

I make this suggestion so that you may see whether 
this Library ought to have a permanent place in your 
home to afford amusement to yourself, your family, 
and your friends. 

It is difficult to decide from extracts and descrip- 
tions what this unique work actually is. But by see- 
ing the Library itself, keeping it by you for a week, 
and dipping into not one but many volumes, you can 
form an opinion of its merits that will enable you to 
say “I ought to keep it,” or “I will return it.” 

If you do not like it, all you have to do is to return 
it at my expense, and your obligation ends. 

The price of the present edition will in a few days be 
10s. more. Perhaps so small a sum is not worth your 
saving, but I mention it because it will serve to show 
that you may gain this amount by acting promptly. 

Will you fill up the free inspection card I enclose! 

Yours faithfully, 
THe MANAGER. 


Thus is a guileless public invited to save ten shillings by 
rushing into debt for a sum not specified. Of course, the 
letter we have reproduced does not emanate from the offices 
of Punch, and for aught we know to the contrary it may 
have been issued in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
proprietors of Punch. At the same time, we cannot help 
lamenting the fact that a journal which is nothing if not 
“highly respectable,” should be so childishly unable to 
protect its own dignity. 


The other week we reproduced from the British Weekly 
certain statements concerning “ the sad fortunes of George 
Brandes.” We are asked to state that Mr. Brandes has 
addressed the following letter to the editor of the British 
Weekly :— 


Sir,—A cutting has been forwarded to me from the 
British Weekly with the heading, “The Sad Fortunes 
of George Brandes.” I desire to say with regard to 
this article, which is only a fraction of a much longer 
one published originally in the St. Louis Mirror, that 
it gives no idea of the spirit of the original, and that, 
although printed by you no doubt with the best inten- 
tion, it contains so many errors and misunderstand- 
ings that I cannot let it pass uncorrected. 

The writer admitted in the original article that I 
had twice within a quarter of an hour sent him away, 
that his third attempt to force his way into my 
presence was successful, and that he, appealing to me 
on the plea that I had known his father and he himself 
was an author of some distinction, had obtained the 
particulars on which he based his account of an inter- 
view with me. I had personally no idea that I was 





being interviewed, or that anything [ said would ever 
be published; while he must have written down what 
we then talked about long afterwards, because he 
forgot many and misrepresented other things which I 
said. 

He puts into my mouth the ridiculous remark that 
none of my writings had sold in more than forty 
copies, whereas I have been fortunate in finding a 
large public for my works both at home and abroad. 
A number of my thirty different volumes have been 
issued in many separate editions, and of my recently 
collected works six thousand sets have already been 
sold. In Germany, the six volumes of my “Main 
Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature” have been 
published in nine pirated editions (issued before there 
was a copyright convention between Germany and 
Denmark), besides the editions arranged for by myself. 
My collected works have appeared in Russia in several 
editions, and of my “Life of Shakespeare” several 
thousand copies have been sold in England and 
America, where it seems to have become, in a way, a 
standard work. How, therefore, my interviewer could 
have remembered my saying that of none of my books 
more than forty copies had been sold, is a miracle. It 
is just possible that I may have said that there were 
one or two of my books of which only about forty 
copies were sold per annum. 

I certainly never complained of my English pub- 

lisher, who has always been an excellent friend to 
me, and my remark that I was too proud to ask my 
publisher to publish the second portion of my 
“Memoirs” referred to my German and not my 
English publisher. 
The whole interview bristles with misrepresenta- 
tions. I am made to say that there are no nations, 
but only individuals. Anybody who has read even 
the smallest portion of my writings will know how far 
I am from holding such a view. I am represented as 
saying that I only believe in “Superman”; I have 
never used such a word as “Superman” in my life, 
either in conversation or in my writings. But the 
climax is that I am supposed to have denied all pro- 
gress in a period when each week brings forth new 
evidence of at least mechanical progress. I may have 
said that it seemed to me doubtful that a good case 
could be made out for the assertion that artistic pro- 
gress was being made nowadays, and I think in that 
particular I shall find many to agree with me.— 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE BRANDES. 


Dr. Nicoll will really have to be careful. In the article 
he printed there was nothing to indicate that the St. Louis 
Mirror was the source of his information. We had always 
thought that it was a journalist’s business to give honour 
where honour is due, even if it be due only in America, 
and we are extremely glad to hear that George Prandes is 


not in half such bad case as Dr. Nicoll would have had us 
believe. 


It seems but yesterday that we were being bored to 
death by the newspapers with fudge about the Colonial 
Press Conference. At the present moment the Colonial 


Press Conference is forgotten, and for any good purpose 
which has been served it might just as well have never met. 





There are always people in the world, however, who make 
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a point of doing what has been done before, or, at any rate, 
something like it. Hence it comes to pass that somebody 
not specified has caused to assemble in London what is 
magniloquently described as a Conference of International 
Associations of the Press. This conference has just held 
its last meeting, so that there is a certain amount of balm 
in Gilead. We take note of this last meeting because no 
less important a person than Sir Edward Russell, the well- 
known Liverpool judge of poetry, has communicated a 
paper to the Conference on the inspiring theme of “ The 
Value of Association among Representatives of the Press.” 
We should have thought that the less the average repre- 
sentative of the average newspaper had to do with his 
fellows on other newspapers the better, for are not evil 
communications said to corrupt good manners? However, 
this is neither here nor there. 


In the course of his paper Sir Edward Russell remarked 
that one of the claims which the newspapers of the world, 
“justly conscious of the value of their office, ought to 
associate to make was a demand to be, as of right, treated 


fairly by jurisprudence and by courts of justice in all | 


countries in the matter of libel. This was not merely a 
dictate of good feeling or gratitude in the genera) public ; 
it was an imperative requirement of equity and of the 
public interest.” Of course, it may be that in other 
countries than our own, newspapers suffer great hardships 
at the hands of the law, but it is certain that in England 
“a demand to be, as of right, treated fairly by jurispru- 
dence and by courts of justice” would be entirely super- 
fluous. 
the courts in quite considerate fashion, and to launch an 
action for libel against the average newspaper is always 
a very risky business. The law may be in an unsatisfactory 
state, but its unsatisfactoriness seldom tells against the 
newspaper, but rather against the libelled person. 


instituted by persons who have been injured, and if news- 
paper proprietors and newspaper editors were half as 
honest as they pretend to be, such actions would seldom go 
into court at all. When a newspaper has libelled and 
damaged a person, whether by accident or design, it is the 
business of the newspaper to admit its fault, and pay up with 
what grace it may. But very few newspapers ever do this. 
Always they prefer “to fight the case,” and thus take the 
chance of “ wearing down” the libelled person and putting 
him to as much expense and inconvenience as lies in their 
power. Then when the case comes into court and the 
plaintiff gets thumping damages, we hear nothing but 
groans about the unfairness of the law of libel. Sir 
Edward Russell appears to imagine that newspapers are 
perennially engaged in libel actions because they are out- 
spoken and conducted with a high sense of the public 
interest. The merest tyro in journalism knows that this 
is not the case; ninety-nine per cent. of the libels com- 
mitted by newspapers being the direct outcome either of 
malice and malignity on the part of some member of the 
staff, or of publishing obviously dangerous matter without 
due and reasonable inquiry into the facts. So far from 
English judges being severe with newspapers, they have 
always appeared to us to be far too lenient, and we cannot 
recall any instance within the last ten years, at any rate, 
of a newspaper being adjudged to pay damages for libel 
which, taking into account the circumstances, could be 
considered in any way excessive, 
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It seems to us that newspapers are dealt with by | 


Actions | 
for libel against newspapers are not usually instituted by | 
rogues or by persons who are out to make money. They are | 
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THREE SONNETS 





REGRET PENSIF. 


From the low, rayless, vapoury round is rolled 

A vapour, as of unjust sacrifices ; 

A set, slow bell; the city’s ground-flame rises 
Out of the melting earth, that shakes out cold 
Odours of herb and stone from every fold 

In deep pulsation, and faint breathings swell, 

Like the short flight of birds invisible 
| About a tower, with things unworded, old. 





It is the season when the flower of light 
Outspreads its stem on the world’s Western Shore, 
Dropping its petals on the streams, and o’er 
The milky streams the bloom of mist is risen ; 
The old wound bleeds, the sealed and recondite 
Spirit is stirring in its memoried prison. 


M. J. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF LECONTE DE LISLE. 


Let those who will before your cynic crowd 
Expose the pageant of a bleeding heart 
As, bruised and beaten in the dusty mart, 
A neck-chained animal utters its loud 
Voice to the summer sun—or tear the cloud 
Of light upon the limbs of passionate 
Love, on your pity or your smiles to wait, 
Or stimulate your dull eyes earthward-bowed. 


Ay, in my close-lipped pride, were I to climb 
Graveward, to an oblivion abhorred, 
I would not sell my madness for a price, 
Nor make my life a merry merchandise 
For you; nor posture on your trivial board 
As any prostitute, as any mime! 


M. J. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALBERT SAMAIN. 


Twelve palaces of gold could not dispel 
My royal discontent, that scorned the light ; 
Therefore my porphyry throne I reared, one night, 
For ever, on the topmost pinnacle, 
O’er men and cities sonorous to dwell, 
As God, into the azure world withdrawn, 
Indifferent ; seeing the west, the orient dawn 
Mirrored upon my eyes, as a lone well. 


The taste of death is on my lips; the deep 
Earth couches under, like a hound asleep ; 
My hands are tangled in the stars; I see 
Nothing to fill my still, relentless gaze 
Or the void chambers of my heart, that weighs 
An incommensurable vanity. 


M. J. 
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MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 


Nor only the British nation, but the whole of the civilised 
West, may be said at the present time to be threatened 
to » very dangerous and alarming extent by two great and 
popular fallacies. We use the word popular because it is 
the common and, therefore, the ignorant or uninitiated mind 
which is being so insidiously converted by these fallacies. 
And, seeing that it is this mind which, from a falsely 
sympathetic or immoral sense of justice and charity, has 
been unduly pampered through being allowed to indulge 
in far too much freedom of will and thought, it stands 
to reason that such a blind, ignorant, and incapable power, 
when once it assumes complete control of affairs, which 
call for wise dnd delicate judgment, can bring nothing less 
than desolation and destruction upon itself and all who 
are brought into subjection by it. The first great fallacy 
which is threatening the peace of our Western civilisation 
is the common idea that Socialism possesses a real*— 
® practical or working, economic science. For even the 
ignorant man himself will admit, unless he happens to 
be a hopeless imbecile, that a government which possesses 
no practical or working principle of economy is a govern- 
ment allied to an absolute chaos, seeing that it can but 
be a mere hotch-potch system of do-as-you-please. One 
might as well look for Heaven in Bedlam. The second 
great fallacy is contained in the popular idea that an 
economic science can have a sound or practical basis of 
policy apart from Christian dogma or limitation. In other 
words, it is commonly imagined that the State, and there- 
fore the social organism, can be economically controlled 
apart from any moral influence of the Church. We need 
hardly refer to the prevalent sense of Secularism, which is 
threatening, in the form of a national Disestablishment, a 
complete separation of Church and State. 

Let us deal, first of all, with the former great fallacy. 
If Socialism can be found to possess a practical, and there- 
fore a working, basis of economy—for this is the crucial 
point to settle—then there is nothing more to be said 
against it, for in that case it may be said to possess some 
kind of economic value, and this gives it a just right for 
trial. No argument could be fairer, and no judgment more 
impartial or unbiassed. 

Now, everyone must admit, even the Socialists them- 
selves, that economy has to do with the individual as well 
as with the nation as a whole. National apart from indi- 
vidual economy implicates no definite form of economy. 
For, even if Socialistic ideas became law, and everything 
in the country was nationalised, you would indeed have 
an economic ground, but, apart from the individual, there 
could be no economic science of possession. The latter 
does not lie in the acquisition of wealth, whether it be 
socialistically (nationally) or personally acquired, but 
it lies in the use of wealth. So that the economic science 
of Socialism, apart from the individual acquisition of 
wealth, lies in the national (i.c., commercial) use of the 
wealth of the country. How, therefore, apart from 
tyranny—making a slave of the individual—are the 
Socialists going to work their commercial system of 
economic science? As they do not believe in the personal 
acquisition of wealth, and therefore in allowing the indi- 
vidual his free right of earning it, how are they going to 
obtain labour apart from brute force—without taking 
from the individual that which the Magna Charta gave 
him, namely, his rights of freedom? And, mind you, if we 





* Has not the history of mankind proved it? 




















are to have such an industrial system of equality, in which, 
of course, these Socialistic propagandists form a part, who, 
may we ask, are the fortunate individuals who are going to 
control it? Every man, according to the system, is to be 
on a basis of equality—not inequality. However, we will 
anticipate the reply of the Socialists, which would natur- 
ally be: “Oh, we should be able to find the right men.” 
But, in that case, we must remember that individual 
freedom, by their own laws, has been destroyed. How, 
therefore, will they obtain their own ground of freedom 
in order to appoint the right men? If they tell us that 
their own ground of inequality has not been surrendered, 
as it should have been, we ask them this further question : 
Why is it they have not surrendered their own personal 
rights of freedom? If they still persisted in their impu- 
dence, and told us that they had done so, then we would 
inform them that they have no right to appoint overseers, 
or even to assume that an economic science upon their 
ground of equality is possible. They have, in fact, by 
nationalising the wealth of the country, eliminated the 
very form by which that wealth is to be economically 
utilised. Socialism has no practical or working basis, and 
is from beginning to end a bombastic fraud. For if you 
are going to sum up humanity as a mere economic machine, 
which only requires food and clothes, then your Socialism 
may come in very handy. But as humanity, eaten up with 
selfishness as it appears to be, is in possession of other 
qualities than mere brute instincts, and as these qualities, 
through their source of ideality or freedom, are economic- 
ally opposed to a mechanical or uninspired system of 
nature, an arbitrary machine of government, as a Social- 
istic government must be, will never become a means of 
instituting a system of human, #.e., intellectual and moral, 
peace and contentment, however much it may satisfy the 
mere animal or brute nature. Thus, under a Socialistic 
régime, with its fallacious ground of equality, a human 
being can be rated on no higher footing than, let us say, 
a horse, which is housed and fed and made to do certain 
work. The animal, of course, as long as it is well looked 
after, is happy enough; but the spurious rationalism on 
the part of our Socialistic propagandists can never trans- 
form such an enslaved and wretched existence into a para- 
dise of human progress, not to mention human enjoyment. 
I am quite aware, as the Socialists maintain, that thou- 
sands upon thuusands of human beings are existing in a 
worse state than even the animal above mentioned; but 
such a fact by no means supports the claims of Socialism 
as aremedy. Whose fault is it, let us ask them, that such 
a condition of human society exists? It is not wholly the 
fault of governments, wealthy landlords, grasping mono- 
polies, or cruel competition. These are but relative or 
indirect causes of our dire extent of economic distress. 
The people, wholly selfish in themselves, have no right 
to complain of that which is originated and fostered by 
their own selfishness. For it is the people who originate 
and support the popular forms from which they suffer 
as individuals. Are not the people, for instance, them- 
selves rulers, landlords, employers, and speculators in a 
primary sense, 7.¢e., in a national sense? All their human 
misery, in fact, is due to themselves—to their own voting 
powers. They are virtually the rulers, landlords, etc. 


Thus, an economic system which is wholly created and 
sustained by a selfish universality of votes can never hope 
to produce any other element than selfishness. What is 
needed in our universal voting system is wisdom and judg- 
ment. Where, therefore, is this restricting element, 7.¢., 
the actual ruling element, to be found? If it is not @ 
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popular element, why call ours popular government when 
there is no popular sense of economy or government? But 
is there not something seriously amiss, in lacking a popular 
‘sense of restriction? When our Constitution was insti- 
tuted, the Monarch’s power, we know, became limited by 
popular desire; but surely not the Church’s power too! 
The Church’s power was not a matter, and never has been 
a matter, for popular limitation. The Church’s power is 
based upon Divine supremacy. If, therefore, the Church 
as well as the Monarchy is to become subjective to the 
popular will—and there is every reason for assuming that 
it has become subjective—then, in the place of a monar- 
chical despotism, our Great Charter of liberty simply 
instituted a form of democratic despotism. But we know 
this to be false. We know that at the time the British 
Constitution was instituted the Church possessed a national 
or established authority over popular licence and im- 
morality, until that authority, through corruption of its 
high dignity and holiness, became subject to Divine, 
because universal and unsectarian, displeasure. Even then 
there was no free or immoral secession on the part of the 
people, since the result was merely a universal or Catholic 
Reformation of the Church. It was only when its further 
corruption, instead of leading, as before, to a universal or 
morally ecclesiastical form of purification, created a secular 
or non-ecclesiastical form of intervention, that its national 
or established authority first became weakened. And it is 
to this immoral, because wholly secular, interference that 
we owe our democratic prostitution of the Supreme Holi- 
ness (Sacramental Iconoclasm) of the Christian Church, 
and, in this wise, the popular destruction of our moral or 
universal basis of freedom. Thus, the common and self- 
advertising cry of the Separatist generated into a mania, 
antil we have now, in the twentieth century of the Christian 
era, not one All-Powerful Voice of Christ, but hundreds 
of petty and immoral imitations of that Voice. 
Voice has become hushed under the hubbub. Is it to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the selfish and ignorant 
immorality (separation from Christ) on the part of a 
libertine or irreligious democracy has proved no better— 
maybe worse—than the selfish and ignorant immorality 
of a libertine monarch? 

Thus, our facts amount to this: As far as the moral 
or legitimate influence of the Church is concerned, it has, 
through the insidious disease of Dissent, already been 
destroyed. In other words, the Christian Church has been 
disestablished, since it now possesses no universal influ- 
ence. It is, in fact, this universal or spiritual influence 
which your Nonconformist considers to be dogmatic, as 
though the holy sense of duty to an All-Powerful Creator 
could be anything but dogmatic. Moreover, with this 
exposure of our second fallacy there is this to be learned, 
marked, and inwardly digested: All secular, and therefore 
political, government must for ever prove abortive in its 
attempts to create a happy, peaceful, healthy, and pros- 
perous condition of society, no matter how good the 
ministers or economic their measures may be, apart from 
this universal or united sense of morality on the part of 
the people themselves. Every civilised nation should note 
this great principle. Indeed, it is the practical or work- 
ing ground of all economic science. And as we have seen 
that this universal sense has been almost, if not wholly, 
crushed by secular or political nonconformity, our hope of 
salvation from a Socialistic tyranny or from our existing 
state of democratic chaos and distress, lies in the moral 
re-union of the whole of Christendom, for these evils are 
affecting other, Christian nations besides our own. 

Is this possible? Let us tell you that, whether it be 
considered possible or impossible, God wills it. And if 
England fails to gird up her loins, and look to the accursed 
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disease which has for generations been destroying her old 
and pure sense of Christian One-ness, she will share the 
fate of Babylon and Rome. What, let us ask, has she not 
begotten under her reckless and immoral sway of anti- 
Christianity? Free churches, indeed—and chaos with 
them.’ And the men who have thus traduced the Spiritual 
Church,’ who have dared to propagate, “in His name,” 
their own vulgar and immoral independence, when His 
doctrine—His life—was one stupendous lesson of self- 
sacrifice and self-surrender; these men, we say, are, and 
have been, neither more nor less than Christian apostates 
—worse than Judas Iscariot himself, for even he had the 
grace of repentance. By their own foul ideals they have 
been the means of crushing the very virtue of the Holy 
Spirit out of the hearts of their fellow-beings, by seducing 
them from the Catholie faith—the universal fold; but, not 
content with this, they have sought to ruin them in mind 
and body likewise. Thus, how near ‘to ruin we are through 
these vulgar (some call them rational) ideals of Christian 
freedom and licence may be seen not only in the Pharisaic 
emptiness and perversity of our religion and morality, for 
the loose morality of the times has even. generated an 
anti-Christian sense in the Catholic or National Church 
itself; but our ruin is also written large in the laissez-faire 
policy and intellectual inaptitude of our, Parliament, in our 
society cesspools, in our divorce courts, in our municipal 
pick-pocketing, in our senseless and highly néurotic Press, 
in our spurious literature and drama, which makes the 
fortunes of trash-mongers, whilst it starves the honest man 
of letters. In fact, it is to be seen in a thousand mental 
forms of degeneracy; and as for our physical ruin, you 
have only to look in at our football encldsures, note 
the shocking freedom (pace, we think they call it) in luxury 
and extravagance; and as for fads and suffrage, one would 
really imagine that the inmates of Colney Hatch had been 
liberated in our midst. Well might the lonely ‘appeal of 
the true Christian’s soul be: “Good Lord deliver us.” 





A WORD FOR THE MONEY- 
SPINNER | 


It was one of Dr. Johnson’s famously impatient observa- 
tions that “man was seldom so respectably;,employed as 
when making money.” And while he is so engaged (as''we 
all are, or try to be) no one seems to mind. ‘When a man 
has made his “pile” he is sometimes surptised to find 
himself judged by another law. “Why, I thought you 


| were all trying to do the same!” we imagine him saying. 





But society stares at the new millionaire,with a novel 
sort of hostility, compound of critic and brigand, and 
proceeds to call him long and hard names. He iis an 
object of political animus. All the empirical idealism of 
the nation is periodically captivated by a ‘passion for the 
unlimited haul of golden eggs to be achieved by the 
slaughter of the capitalist goose. .Afterwards, of course, 
comes the awakening. An enthused or hypnotised elec- 
torate suddenly remembers that property is the cement that 
holds society together, and that “the rich” are not a 
privileged class or caste, much less @ victorious, invading 
army, but simply “the successful poor.” ' ° * | 
The depreciation of the character of one party. to a con 
tract naturally raises that of the other. ,.,, ; 
Among the assumptions of the anti-capitalist crusaders 
(with which we are here, concerned), surely) the »most 
entrancing by its naiveté is that which imputes a: helpless 
and innocent self-forgetfulness to the mass'of mankind, the 
“consumer,” proletariat, or whatever we call those who 
constitute the world’s market. “Fortunes are made”— 
certain East End audiences are never weary of being told 
— “out of the struggling masses.” Well, of course they 
are. If I start with nothing and even’ begin: to amass a 
fortune, it is clear I must derive it from the only: previously 
existing store. And the majority of mankind’ are.’ poors 
But can I draw blood from a ‘stone, or “wealth” from those 
who have er hypothesi none to spare? Alas! It is as easy 
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to extort from them the little they have, as it is to “make 
the foreigner pay” by taxing imports! 

If I produce my new invention, my labour-saving device, 
for 3d., and try to sell the same at a penny, does anyone 
buy it unless it is worth a penny-farthing or a penny- 
halfpenny to them? Certainly not. Why should they? 
One may hear Socialist workmen talk as if “business” 
ought to consist in exchanging two shillings for four 
sixpences, and that any other process represented 
some kind of subtly diabolical iniquity. This might 
be so, and “profit” might deserve all the epithets 
hurled at it by such people, only if all mankind—an incon- 
ceivable supposition—were in the same circumstances and 
situation. For trade would then be impossible. As it is, 
there is but a trivial paradox in the discovery that what 
costs A only a ha’porth of energy to produce is, in the 
different mechanism of B’s existence, the direct equivalent 
of twice or three times that sum. True it is, for example, 
that the proprietor of a cheap newspaper, an all-cleansing 
soap, or a patent food, draws thousands out of the pockets 
of the masses. But what has he put there first? 

It seems absurd, but the logical misfortune is that these 
cases are seldom discussed, except in the full light of ex 
post facto knowledge and prejudice, under which the per- 
sonalities of Mr. X, or it may be Lord G, loom large as 
figures of notorious wealth and power. But the public 
has no prejudice in favour of the enrichment of X or G, 
whose particular success they could not have predicted 
beforehand ; and this fact—that the fortune-maker might 
have been anyone, A, B, C, or D—is precisely what con- 








stitutes the strength of his position, as a growth, not an | 


accident or a tyrannous invasion. 


These successful individuals do indeed “draw their 
wealth from the hard-earned stores of the people . . . ” 
just as the conjuror draws the unexpected rabbit from the 
top hat of the wondering spectator, because he has just put 
it there; and the recipient (another very material point) 
is quite unaware that anything particular has happened. 
The advantages derived from new commodities or inven- 
tions he considers part of the progress of the age. The 
latest and cheapest new article on the market—the new 
lamp that gives twice the light for half the money, the 
sanitary soap, the cheapened food, the halfpenny newspaper 
—all these things he recognises he must have; but he 
does not realise that it is by them alone that his own exist- 
ence and rise in the social scale are actually rendered 
possible. These simple considerations induce us to infer 
that in the ordinary course of commerce fortunes are only 
made by distributing them among other people. Nor is 
the greediest of capitalists any more exempt from this law 
than the most ardent of philanthropists. ‘“ Wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” a sensational rise in the very acute 
apex of our social cone means the distribution of a vast, 
if relatively shallow, lava stream of advantages, facilities, 
economies, over all the lower levels. 

The community so often “exploited for selfish pur- 
poses,” in the favoured phrase of the Hyde Park Corner 
orator, is pleased enough on the whole when the egoistic 
exploiter calls again. 

On the whole, it has done pretty well for itself. It 
has only to resist its own in-born and generous instinct 
to buy something it doesn’t want in order to secure the 
excitement of seeing a millionaire emerge from its ranks ; 
a much simpler task than that of divining the next public 
desideratum. On a calm review, perhaps, the common 
type of money-spinner, far from appearing in the sensa- 
tional garb of a despotic and plundering invader, will 
seem rather one of the world’s “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” servants of that mute and mystic 
sphinx, the people, which devours those who cannot serve 
it, and for a comparatively moderate reward (whatever it 
may appear in the superficial light of an individual 
fortune), paid with the fullest and most spontaneous 
accord, It is true that when the work has been done that 
very public (with the unconscious humour attributed in a 
well-known legend to certain friends of Columbus) is apt 








to think they might have “done the trick themselves.” 
But, without wandering into a wider question, one may 
suggest that experience rather points the other way. 
Individualist enterprise has so far been the edge and point 
with which national character has hewed its way through 
the most difficult industrial problems. Most of the fami- 
liar benefits of civilisation have rather been forced upon us 
by “dividend-hunting” capitalists. sete 

And the thing known as “average opinion” which would 
(we may suppose) under a collectivist régime reign with 
a glorified halo of omniscience about the head, has been 
opposed to almost every “ new idea” known to history. 








HAYDN AND THE ENGLISH 


To the man in the streets of England the name of Haydn 
means “The Creation,” just as Handel means “The 
Messiah” and Mendelssohn means “Elijah.” The asso- 
ciation of the name of the composer with one such work 
is, in its limited aspect, a good one, for it means that the 
composer is known by his noblest and greatest work. But 
to the cognoscenti the name of Haydn means much more. 
It means a sweet and healthful influence in English music 
which is to be found pervading the most popular of our 
melodies and the most lasting and noble of our greatest 
works. The frank and unassuming cheerfulness of the man 
and of his music could not fail to exert such influence 
on whatever came into contact with it, and the lack of 
any exhibition of passion made Haydn appear very much 
akin to the respectable and unemotional Englishman. — 

His personal connection with England or the English 
was not of very long duration, but it was of a happy and 
intimate character, and highly beneficial to himself and 
his art, and of great importance in the history of English 
music. He made two fairly long professional visits to 
our shores, and each of them resulted in his taking back 
substantial material profit, as well as helpful and encour- 
aging impressions, and in his leaving behind an admiration 
for the man and his music which leavened and sweetened 
the musical production of the country for a considerable 
period. His reputation on the Continent was very con- 
siderably enhanced by these two visits, so that, apart from 
the direct monetary gain which resulted, he found himself 
in a better position to demand an adequate return for his 
services in his own country, and so to provide for the 
future of himself and his wife. In fact, he himself said 
that he was not known in Germany until fame and fortune 
had come to him in England. 

In a general way these two visits proved happy occa- 
sions for him. They were active but pleasant times, in 
which congenial work alternated with agreeable social life. 
During these times he formed friendships of the happiest 
nature with individuals of both sexes, and created, as well 


| as carried away, very pleasant impressions. The marriage 


which he had contracted in his early manhood was not a 
happy one, but this did not drive him to either of the 
extremes common in such cases. He was neither a woman- 
hater nor a Don Juan. He remained, nevertheless, all his 
life, susceptible to the charms of the fair sex, and he 
expressed his admiration of English women, collectively 
and individually, in no meagre terms. One English lady 
he described as the most beautiful, and another as the love- 
liest he had ever seen; while of another he said that had 
he been free he would certainly have married her. With 
the last of these, a widow lady to whom he gave lessons 
while he was in the country, he corresponded for some time 
after he had returned home. To his honour be it said that 
with all these onslaughts on to his impressionable nature 
he remained loyal and generous to the wife with whom he 
was so unequally yoked, 

His artistic nature experienced a number of sensations 
quite new to him, which affected both his style of composi- 
tion and the actual nature of some of his subsequent works. 
Two of these experiences were obtained in our great 
metropolitan churches of St. Paul’s and Westminster. At 
the former he heard a large body of children from the 
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various charity schools joining in an anniversary service, 
and according to an entry in his diary, he was more touched 
by this innocent and reverent music than by any other he 
ever heard. At Westminster, on the occasion of the Handel 
Commemoration, he heard the music of the great Saxon 
composer at its best, and the opinion of its greatness then 
formed wag never moved. The “Hallelujah” Chorus as 


then sung was so impressive as to bring tears to his eyes. | 


But this was not, of course, the only opportunity he had 
here of listening to Handel’s oratorios. Frequent perform- 
ances were given during Lent at Covent Garden, and at a 
number of these he was present. 

It was probably the hearing of these works which turned 
his thoughts in the direction of the composition of an 
oratorio. At any rate, Salomon, who had been responsible 
for bringing him over, compiled for him a libretto from 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” which, after translation and re- 
arrangement, he set to music. This setting procured an 
immediate popularity, especially in England, and that 
popularity it has retained in varying degrees to the present 
time under the title of “The Creation.” The success of 
this work caused his English friends to seek another poem 
which he could set as a great choral work, and for this 
purpose “ The Seasons,” by James Thomson (of “O Sophon- 
isba, Sophonisba O” fame) was selected. It thus happened 
that his two largest and greatest works are not only directly 
due to his visits to England, but are written to English 

oems. 

But had this been all the result of his association with 
England and the English, it would have been small com- 
pared with what it actually was. Many of his finest sym- 
phonies are among the dozen which he wrote for Salomon, 
and not a few were actually composed in England. He 
wrote a symphony as the exercise when the University 


of Oxford, at the instigation of his enthusiastic admirer | 


Dr. Charles Burney, conferred on him the honorary degree | 


of Doctor of Music. 
still in their possession the manuscript of a march which 


The Royal Society of Musicians have | 


he wrote when invited by that Society to their annual | 


dinner. 


had commissioned the work, failed, and with his failure 
the prospect of its production vanished. 


Many of his most popular songs were composed for | 


English singers or to English words, Mrs. Hunter, the 
wife of the eminent surgeon, being his chief lyric writer 
for this purpose. 
a number of Welsh and Scottish ballads to music, among 
which appeared what has since become the most popular of 
all his songs, “ Ma mither bids me bind my hair.” 

One of the smallest, and yet probably the most important, 
of his works, owes its origin to his English experiences. 
This is his tune for “God preserve the Emperor,” the 
Austrian National Anthem, perhaps better known in 
England as a hymn tune under the name of “ Austria” 
or “Haydn.” It seems Haydn was immensely struck (as 
later on was his great successor Beethoven) by the poor, 
despised little tune which Englishmen don’t sing to “God 
save the King,” and conceived the idea of producing 
something of the same kind for his own country. With 
the aid of one or two popular melodies as a basis upon 
which to work, he wrote the tune which was afterwards 
his own favourite, and that of most people who know his 
works, and which has ever since been, in name and in 
fact, the Austrian National Anthem. It is not the smallest 
work which English people or English manners inspired ; 
that honour must be accorded to the famous “Canon 
cancrizans ” 


Thomson also commissioned him to set | 


He also started an opera, “Orfeo ed Euridice,” | 
which was never completed, as Gallini, the manager who | 


which he wrote to amuse the Oxford pedants. | 


It is, however, one of the smallest, and it is the one which | aoa 
| To escape the trouble of thinking many of us have become 


will probably outlive all his other works, great as many 
of them are. 

The debt which English music owes to him it is impos- 
sible to. estimate. His two visits were the means of extend- 


ing and creating anew an interest in works which, in form 
and matter, are without exception of the highest character, 
With interest came naturally imitation, and with imitation 
influence. 


All our English composers of the first half of 


| gluttons of print. 





the nineteenth century show this influence almost as 
markedly as they do the influence of Handel, and they 
show it in their best qualities. The interest in his works 
has also helped to create an interest in that inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, folksong, to which Haydn himself 
constantly turned, and in the utilisation of which he still 
remains unsurpassed. 








IN PRAISE OF IDLING 


Is it not a lost art—the art of idling? And, if so, have we 
not cause to regret the atrophy of the faculty? We live 
to-day at a pace that would have astonished our worthy 
jog-trot ancestors, and we suffer in consequence from an 
excess of diligence. In our mad striving for pleasure we 
gallop our hobbies to death, and our recreations cease to 
re-create. The idler has largely disappeared from our midst. 
Whatever his failings, we can ill afford to spare him. His 
presence was soothing, restful, and whether in the chimney 


| corner—his cherished haunt—or elsewhere, we wish him 


back once more, and sadly miss his quiet personality. 
There are, indeed, still some few places where he may 
yet be found. And there we love to watch him, as though 
he were some strange creature of another age, as in truth 
he is. The ‘busy man of affairs has no niche in the Temple 


| of Nature, where growth is slow, and where hurry is 


unknown. It is only in rural parts that the idler may still 
be discovered. The rustic, pipe in mouth, basking in the 
spring sunshine, or maybe leaning over the low parapet of 
the old bridge, watching the swift flight of the swallows as 
they dip their taper wings in the swift current, is the very 
personification of repose. The landscape painter knows 
better than to introduce into his compositions the figure of 
the motorist or the bicyclist. 

The roving gipsy, beloved of George Morland, a true 
idler, the travelling musician, the slowly moving carrier’s 
cart, strike a more fitting note of harmony. And the 
countryman, though he be no penman, and but a sorry 
hand at reading, has often acquired a philosophy that would 
not shame a scholar. 

Idieness, be it remembered, is not synonymous with 
laziness; it is merely a state of inactivity, of unemploy- 
ment, a pausing to contemplate, to ruminate—maybe to 
build those castles in the air whose foundations are as 
unstable as those of the house built on the sand. 

Nowadays we take our pleasures, not sadly, as the 
Englishman was said to do, but hurriedly, and we take 
them incessantly. Solitude is the bugbear of our exist- 
ence. We fear to be alone, to come face to face with our- 
selves—and to think. After our work we take a holiday: 
after our holiday we need a rest. Society plays its tune, 
and we whirl round in a giddy maze, not so much from 
individual choice, but rather in the fashion of the waltzing 
mice, who dance from lack of brain-strength to do other- 
wise. 

Where are those placid faces that we used to know and 
love, and which smile on us from the canvases of Romney 
or Reynolds? They are gone past recall, gone with the 
art of idling, and in their place we have the “ bridge 
face,” the “hockey face,” and other products of frantic 
haste. We rightly teach the young the necessity for 
industry, but it were well, also, if we taught them how to 
idle profitably. 


“ How various his employment whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler, too! ”’ 


We devour newspapers with our break- 
fast and our lunch; the railway carriages are littered with 
printed matter with which we have endeavoured to banish 
the tedium of idleness. It is so important that we should 
be fully employed (so we argue!), so essential to our well- 
being that we should be conversant with all the details of 

| the police news, that we should know exactly of what Lord 
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Tom Noddy’s dinner consists, and whether Screechiana, the 
famous soprano, wears wool next the skin. If our friends 
bored us with such puerile gossip we should quickly shun 
their society, but our appetite for print is insatiable, and 
we devour as the gourmand in contradistinction to the 
gourmet. It is such a saving of time and trouble to have 
our thinking done for us, to be able to appropriate the 
thoughts of others, purchased by the pennyworth at the 
nearest bookstall. It is like patronising a good tailor: 
one may feel satisfied that the intellectual “cut” is correct. 
The clothing of the mind, as of the body, must needs be 
up to date, neither too original nor too archaic. The man 
who “thinks for himself ’”’—the very expression proves the 
process exceptional—lays liimself open ‘to’ the charge of 
“ peculiarity,” and peculiarity is an impertinence sugges- 
tive of superiority, which is beyond forgiveness. 

Modern society is so thoroughly gregarious that the 
individual must needs conform to the dictates of fashion. 
This writer tells us that we must admire Nature, and we 
forthwith rave about sunsets and sunrisings—though we 
seldom see the latter. Country life bores us unutterably, 
yet we talk glibly of its charms, and even contrive to 
enjoy it when surrounded with all the luxuries of a 
luxurious age; and we hustle through its infinite variety 
at thirty miles an hour, to the accompaniment of a cloud 
of dust, cheered by the monkey-chatter of our boon com- 
panions. The beauty of a summer night is voted “ superb” 
as a background to a bridge table, and some of us occa- 
sionally risk damp feet, and colds in our noses, to listen 
to the nightingale, whilst we discuss the winner of the 
Derby, or the latest scandal in high life. The scent of 
the jessamine appeals to us as “ too heavenly,” yet we know 
in our hearts that the odour of a forty horse-power motor 
is infinitely more savoury to our nostrils, and redolent of 
far pleasanter memories. 

ow one longs for the old individuality of character, 
which is so fast passing away—the individuality possessed 
by the idler, who had time to think, and to form his own 
opinions of life! Even our houses are planned by the 
hundred, and their decoration is secured by the payment 
of a cheque to some professional, who decides that we 
shall sit here or there, that the wall-paper shall be green 
or pink, and that this picture shall-hang just here and 
nowhere else. Fashion bids us buy old furniture, old 
china, and, obedient to its dictates, we load our rooms 
with ugly, inconvenient, and cumbersome articles—solely 
because of their antiquity. Is it too optimistic to hope 
that a reaction is approaching?! Is it too much to look 
forward to a return of the old peace, when the art of 
idling may once more be appreciated, when the delirium 
of haste shall give place to the tranquillity which permits of 
reflection ? 

After all, we are each one of us searching after peace, 
though our methods be strange and various. 

Let us learn to idle profitably, to 


“Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.’’ 


Then may we realise that our haste and hurry is futile, 
and that when we have banished that “unrest which men 


miscall delight,” we have taken the first step towards 
contentment. 


A NEGLECTED HOBBY 


IF one were asked to sum up London, to describe it in 
a single adjective, I think the most appropriate word to 
use would be “dramatic.” For London is essentially 
dramatic—its brilliant colouring adequately contrasted 
with the mean sireets that lie in startling juxtaposition to 
its brightest thoroughfares; its never-ending procession 
of people of all kinds and races; its stately buildings, 
some of which, in their historic antiquity, look so incon- 
gruous as forming backgrounds for the passing motors 





and the newspaper boys shouting “ Latest Special!” the 
brightly dressed “smart set” coming out from a supper at 
the Carlton, and the old woman éelling matches: at the 
corner of the Haymarket—all these details go to form a 
whole arresting in its series of crude contrasts. 

It is, however, a thankless task to enlarge on a fact 
that is already sufficiently well known, and perhaps there 
is no more widely quoted saying—and, as is often the case 
with widely known dicta, one which has more truth in 
it—than that Londoners are the’ people who know least of 
London. And yet, what more fascinating hobby than the 
knowledge of London? This is an age of hobbies, and the 
one suggested has at least the merit of being compara- 
tively inexpensive. TF 

I suppose it is a natural’ tendency to depreciate one’s 
own neighbourhood, to think it lacking ‘in interest, and to 
compare it with some other where the conditions are essen- 
tially different. Those who live in London yearn for the 
quiet of the country, while the:country cousin longs for the 
bustle and excitement of London. This is all very 
plausible, and in one sense a desire for change is only 
natural. This, however, forms no part of the question 
in point, which is that people. should devote a little more 
attention to their own immediate surroundings—to try to 
discover the histories and traditions of the places in which 
they may happen to live or work. Very little effort is 
required: a shilling guide-book will form a useful skeleton 
on which to build up the actual muscle and nerve of one’s 
own living impressions. I am not for a moment suggest- 
ing that Londoners should spend every available moment 
chasing round the metropolis in search of the picturesque. 
Far from it, for that would be most exhausting and weary- 
ing; but if from time to time they made a little exploration 
of some unfamiliar part of London or its environs, much 
enjoyment would be obtained from the new interest, and 
the desire to know the history of the places visited would 
soon follow. . 

Much bas been written of. late about Covent Garden 
Market (which, by the way, is;a place of intense and vary- 
ing interests), but perhaps ‘not so.many people know the 
narrow thoroughfare of Maiden Lane, which is only a 
stone’s throw from the Strand. And yet, what novelist 
in search of types of character could fail to be intensely 
interested in that dirty little street, with its groups of 
theatrical people, some “resting” and looking for work, 
some ingénues on their way to, or from, trial at the various 
agencies which lie thick as leaves in Vallombrosa: about 
that particular spot; the.invariable broken-down old 
actors, who “acted with Irving,.my boy,” and taught all 
the leading theatrical lights their business, but who, 
through some unexpected stroke of fortune, are now down 
on their luck, and would be eternally obliged to anyone 
who would “lend” them the price of a drink; the fear- 
fully and wonderfully dressed chorus ladies; the inde- 
scribable flavour of easy-going, good-humoured, prodigal, 
hand-to-mouth Bohemianism—all these are things that one 
must go and see for oneself to realise. And, in the midst 
of all this crowd of more or less rackety “ professionals,” 
one sees a couple of nuns quietly making their way to the 
little church which stands open all day long, for those 
who feel the need of some. place where they can sit a 
moment or so in quiet, before joining again with the 
rushing tide of life going on all round. 

But should a man earn his living in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand or Fleet Street, it is positively amazing how 
little he will know of the really interesting history of his 
surroundings beyond the places where his business takes 
him. How many people are there working in the City 
who know anything of the district of the Docks, while the 
Port of London is as little visited by Londoners as, say, 
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the Port of Liverpool. And yet we are a people always | 


craving after excitements ; and what more interesting than 
the coming and going of the huge ships of all sorts, with 
their oddly assorted freights? The Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, or the Cloisters and Chapter- 


is important, however, is the fact of the dedication. Men 


| have a great way of admiring men whom themselves 





House at Westminster might be forty miles away, so rarely | 


are they visited by the dwellers in Greater London. And 
each of these places, not to mention hundreds more, has its 
own peculiar charm and its individual, and in many cases 
tragic, history. 

If one’s observations are restricted to only one new 
street, there is almost always something characteristic to 
be remembered. In Chelsea, for example, delightful old- 
world spots can be found. Leading directly off the King’s 
Road is a lane of but little over a hundred yards in length. 
One steps from the thoroughfare where the air buzzes with 


cially, I remember, in a quiet little courtyard, which 
recalled the old days of powder and patches; a vine 
covered the front of the building, and one almost expected 
to see a lady in hoops and brocade with her accompanying 
gallant, step into her sedan-chair. Sad to relate, on the 


resemble, and it seems to us more than likely that. in Mr. 
Arthur Symons we have the Mr. Watts-Dunton of the next 
generation. It is quite proper that Messrs. Constable offer 
us on the fly-leaf of “The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry” a list of Mr. Symons’s works, which include 
“ Poems,” “An Introduction to the Study of Browning,” 
“Aubrey Beardsley,” “The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature,” “Plays, Acting, and Music,” “Cities,” 
“Studies in Prose and Verse,” “Studies in Seven Arts,” 
“Spiritual Adventures,” “A Book of Twenty Songs,” 


_ “Studies in Prose and Verse,” and “ William Blake.” 


occasion when I last saw the old place there was only a | 


dishevelled servant arguing with a milkman. 
poses such incidents occurred in the days of the Georges, 
but they cannot be called romantic! Still, the old-world 
charm of the place is not to be dispelled even by these 
up-to-date altercations; and I could mention many more 
places of the kind. But it is not within the scope of this 
article to suggest a series of tours round London; if, how- 
ever, any reader will take a casual walk in some unfamiliar 
ry Soar nag whether it be in the City or the suburbs, 
he has only to keep a look-out for the picturesque and the 
unfamiliar, and to be desirous of obtaining a true impres- 
sion of each new place. He will be but rarely dis 
appointed. R. W. D. 








REVIEWS 
SYMONS ON POETRY 


The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arruur 
Symons. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. ArtHur Symons is an ingenious and incorrigibly 
scrappy author. He also happens to be one of those 
authors who may be said to live on their reputations rather 
than by reason of work accomplished. The prime instance 
of this kind of author is, perhaps, Mr. Watts-Dunton. In 
“Who’s Who” Mr. Watts-Dunton is described as “ poet, 
novelist, critic.” Considered singly in any one of these three 
important capacities Mr. Watts-Dunton is really nowhere. 
There is nothing to keep him alive as poet; there is one 
novel of the middling sort to uphold him in his figure as 
novelist, while as for the critic Watts-Dunton, this faculty 
may and probably does exist, but it has never been 
assiduously exercised, at any rate over Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
name. 


One sup- | 


We should not have mentioned our poet-novelist- | 


critic in this place had it not been for the circumstance | 
that Mr. Arthur Symons dedicates the present volume in | 


the following cryptic terms :— 
KI 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
BARO LILENGO SIKIMASKERO, 
GUDLO ROMANO GIAMANGERO. 


} 


We take it that this is pure and elegant Romany. What | 





_ Here obviously we have a mass of writing, and of some of 
innumerable sounds of traffic into this sidewalk, where | 
the trees, grass, and air of quietude more resemble a lane | 
miles away in the country than part of a working district. | 


Here, leading from it, are quaint old houses—one, espe- | brought together carelessly and without real intention. As 


it—woefully little of it, however—one may speak y.ith 
respect; almost all of it is desultory, fortuitous, and 


for the poetry, which Mr. Symons will no doubt wish us 
to regard as the more important fruit of his labour, we can 
only say that it is a trifle better than the poetry of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, though, in a sense of course, to compure 
Symons poet with Watts-Dunton poet is like comparing 
chalk and cheese. Mr. Watts-Dunton is the poet of the 
mid-Victorian, ejaculatory, sentimental sort, with a little 
scholarship to help him out, and Mr. Symons is the poet 
of the famous fin de siecle which perceived matter for the 
high Muse in cigarette ends, empty perfume bottles, and 
unoccupied feminine drapery. Yet, as we have said, Mr. 
Symons has a reputation, and we suppose that it would 
not be unfair for us to describe him as “ poet and critic,” 
the one middling Welsh novel which might entitle him to 
rank as the actual peer of Mr, Watts-Dunton not yet 
having seen the light. Doubtless and obviously it is in his 
capacity of critic that Mr. Symons gives us the volume 
before us, which is a stout volume, and clearly possesses a 
most attractive title. For our own part we turn to it with 
joy and a desire to forget Mr. Symons’s past failure to 
accomplish important work. Here we fondly imagined we 
should find the ripe judgments of a man who has made 
his life among books, and who is assumed to possess the 
finer critical flare, and we regret to have to confess that 
we have been cruelly—and, we might almost say scanda- 
lously—disappointed. The volume consists of an introduc- 
tion which occupies twenty pages, and a matter of 300 
pages of notices more or less critical and frequently more 
or less trifling of English poets, from John Home to 
Thomas Hood. With regard to Home, we get the follow- 
ing inspired entry :— 


JOHN HOME (1722-1808). 


John Home is known to every schoolboy by two lines in the 
play of “ Douglas ’’ :— 


“My name is Norval: on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain.”’ 


They occur in the second act, and are said in answer to the 
request :— 


“Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth.” 


| The lines are typical of a dramatist who, in his time, made 
| theatrical successes in, London and Edinburgh, and by some 
| strange delusion led his contemporaries into an admiration 
which seems to us now unmerited and unintelligible. He shares 
with Joanna Baillie the doubtful honour of being compared with 
Shakespeare: she by Scott and he by Burns. 
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Simply this and nothing more. Such palpable pieces of 
notebook, sparkling ‘though they may be, are not quite 
what one has a right to expect in a ten-and-sixpenny work 
by Arthur Symons (“poet-critic”), entitled “The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry.” Mr. Symons’s 
account of Home, one may argue, is pertinent, and contains 
as much about Home as the average uninformed reader, 
or perhaps the average candidate for some mediocre literary 
examination or other, might find it convenient to know. 
But, considered as part and parcel of a work which pur- 
ports to discuss the romantic movement in English poetry, 
it rather takes the breath. There is a much sounder and 
more critical account of Home in “Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia of English Literature,” which has never pretended 
to be other than a popular work, but which, nevertheless, 
ought to put Mr. Symons to the blush, not only as regards 
Home, but as regards pretty well every other poet he has 
found it necessary to handle. It is quite evident that from 
Mr. Symons’s point of view Home is of very little account— 
and, indeed, of no account at all—whether as poet pure and 
simple or as a poet of the romantic movement. This being 
so, why discuss him? In his summary dismissal of the 
author of “Douglas,” Mr. Symons is quite reasonable, 
but surely a poet who “is known to every schoolboy,” 
and who has had the doubtful honour of being com- 
pared to Shakespeare, might with advantage have been 
rélegated to Mr. Symons’s final chapter, which consists 
of little more than a bare list of “the minors,” several of 
whom, however, are more worthy to be remembered than 
Home. The fact is that Mr, Symons has not really given 
us an account of the romantic at all, but has simply com- 
piled a dictionary of poets who may be said to have been 
associated with that movement. How little he understands 
the real trend of the romantic movement is indicated by the 
fact that while he assures us in the main body of the work 
that Thomas Carlyle was a poet in prose, and proceeds to 
discuss Carlyle’s poetry in suitable paragraphs, he informs 
us in the chapter about the minors that “Thomas Percy, 
famous for his ‘Reliques,’ may be forgiven for intruding 
some of his own unimportant verse among so many 
authentic treasures.” Now if Carlyle is worthy of a place 
among the major English poets of the romantic movement 
because he was a poet in prose, surely Percy was worth 
notice in the same category because he recaptured for us 
so much authentic treasure. It seems to us probable that 
Percy did quite as much for the romantic movement as 
did Wordsworth or even Coleridge. And unimportant as 
his own poetry may have been, we may safely say of it that 
it was quite as important as the poetry of Carlyle. Mr. 
Symons’s accounts of Blake, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats relieve an otherwise undistinguished 
volume of a good deal of its dreariness. But even these 
papers smack of reprint from the reviews, and each of 
them contains matter which has little to do with criticism. 
In the Keats notice we find the appended digression :— 


Have you ever thought of the frightful thing it is to shift 
one’s centre? That is what it is to love a woman. One’s nature 
no longer radiates freely from its own centre; the centre itself 
is shifted, is put outside one’s self. Up to then one may have 
been unhappy, one may have failed, many things may seem to 
have gone wrong. But at least there was this security: that 
one’s enemies were all outside the gate. With the woman whom one 
loves one admits all one’s enemies. Think: all one’s happiness 
to depend upon the will of another, on that other’s fragility, 
faith, mutability ; on the way life comes to the heart, soul, con- 
science, nerves of some one else, no longer the quite sufficient 
difficulties of a personal heart, soul, conscience, and nerves. It 








is to call in a passing stranger and to say: Guard all my trea- 
sures while I sleep. For there is no certainty in the world 
beyond the certainty that I am I, and that what is not I can 


never draw one breath for me, though I were dying for lack 
of it. 


Which is so much fiddle-de-dee; and even though it may 
please Mr, Symons’s young lady readers, appears to be 
quite out of place in a work of criticism. Without 
suggesting that we have by any means disposed of the 
whole of Mr. Symons’s faults and foibles; we may now furn, 
perhaps, to what is practically the only important part of 
his book—namely, the twenty-page introduction. In these 
pages for 10s, 6d. Mr. Symons sets forth what would 
appear to be his poetical faith. He begins by reminding 
us that Coleridge “defined prose as ‘ words in good order,’ 
poetry as ‘the best words in the best order,’” and he 
goes on to assure us that there is no reason why prose 
should not be the best words in the best order, and that 
“rhythm alone, and rhythm of a regular and recurrent 
kind only, distinguishes poetry from prose.” This is no 
doubt a marvellous discovery, but it does not seem to take 
us much further. The gist or kernel of Mr. Symons’s 
introduction—or, at any rate, the valuable part of it— 
appears to us to lie in the following sentences : — 


The one safeguard for the poet is to say to himself: What I 
can write in prose I will not allow myself to write in verse, out 
of mere honour towards my material. The further I can extend 
my prose the further back do I set the limits of verse. The 
region of poetry will thus be always the beyond, the ultimate, 
and with the least possible chance of any confusion of territory. 


It is plain that we are here brought face to face with a 
large question. And it is equally plain that if the 
majority of our contemporary verse-writers—including, 
may we say, even Mr. Symons himself—were to take our 
critic’s advice to heart we should be spared large quan- 
tities of inept and meretricious verse. As a good working 
rule, “ Never write in verse what you can write in prose” 
may be accepted without demur. At the same time, we do 
not agree that this prohibition goes far enough; and we are 
not sure that it will bear close examination, for the mate- 
rial content of many a fine poem might easily have been put 
into good prose, and considerations as to precise media are 
foreign to the intellectual and spiritual processes which 
produce poetry. We believe that a sounder rule is not to 
write—or, at any rate, not to publish—poetry which will 
not in some sort of way bear comparison with the best. 


MORAL MYTHOLOGY 


Revaluations: Historical and Ideal. By Aurrep W. BEnv. 
(London: Watts and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


It was Copernicus who destroyed the Pagan mythology 
of the heavens. It is Mr. Alfred W. Benn who wishes to 
revive the Pagan mythology of morals, though we have a 
doubt as to whether Paganism was really destroyed with 
the classic age. Mr. Benn, in fact, holds a mass of hetero- 
geneous briefs for Hellenic morality as against Christian 
morality. In doing so, he has fallen into the old anthropo- 
morphic pitfall, which has ever divided God from man— 
the Creator from the creature. Such a catastrophe, how- 
ever, is by no means surprising, seeing that Mr. Benn is a 
Freethinker, and therefore one of those men who decline 
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to own any other All-Powerful source of individuality than 
their own free or self consciousness. Mr. Benn, in fact, 


‘makes you realise it. But the realisation, for all that, is 
in no wise moral, since to a really moral person—to 
one who possesses a consciousness of God as well as a 
consciousness of self—its forms of dogma are too impure 
and sophisticated to be confused with true morality. Even 
the poor Freethinker cannot do away with dogma—self- 
dogma. True, as the title of the volume suggests, its 
substance of faith consists of the revaluation—Mr. 
Benn’s own estimate, of other rationalistic forms, prior to 
and succeeding the Christian Era. - But this only argues 
for its value as a moral apologia, and an immoral one into 
the bargain, seeing that it comes from a Freethinker, who, 
though he believes himself to be deeply versed in science, 
has no better ground of morality to offer us than a 
mythological one. Let us inform our subtle and clever 
sophist that, in spite of his Rationalist School of Physics, 
the supreme headship of which belongs, we believe, to 
Haeckel, Mythology or Paganism, even in morals, is by 
no means an ancient science; so that his pet desire to 
substitute an Hellenic for a Christian Paganism would 
seem to be but a poor affair in the way of moral revalua- 
tion. Is it really morality, for instance, or is it Paganism 
pure and simple, which he seeks to advance? If it is 
Paganism, as it seems to be, what makes him go to th» 
Greeks, when he can, and does, advance it at first hand, 
namely, by his own intellectual society or school of 
thought? Once and for all, this spurious and wholly 
immoral culture of Rationalism, which is secretly under- 
mining the physical stability or economic elements of 
modern civilisation, as it once did ancient civilisations, 
needs to be boldly fought and crushed, or it will surely 
crush us, as it did the Greeks and Romans. It is spurious 
and immoral because it happens to be illogical, 7.e., mere 
idealism or free thought, possessing no other physical, and 
therefore economic or scientific, basis than a self postulate. 
For instance, where is your real economic basis of morality 
or organisation? And how can you expect to have a moral 
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| indeed, nothing for his sense or knowledge of morality. 


It is about time that such crudity, however plausible it 
like every Rationalist, is his own god, and he certainly | 


may seem, received its proper reward, by being utterly 
ignored as legitimate and sane matter, as well as being 
consigned to the lumber-room for crank idiosyncracies. 
For if the moral element of thought (the impersonal or 
non-ego) is to be entirely ignored, where, indeed, are we 
to find the real or physical ground of morality or conduct? 
Mr. Benn, in fact, by his “ Revaluations,’” makes that 
ground the, basis of self-contradiction, 7.e., of a negative 
idea, instead of positive experience. Thus, Mr. Benn is 


| no scientific thinker, but a pure idealist, mythologist, or 


Pagan. There is nothing real apart from his own self- 
consciousness. What a fool’s paradise for an intellectual 
man, to be sure! His book, as far as moral valuations are 
concerned, is absolutely worthless. We do not need any 
further “revaluations,’ for the book markets are com- 
pletely flooded and congested by our pseudo-scientists and 
free-thinkers—that is, where they don’t happen to be 
crowded out by the greater influx of cheap and unwhole- 
some fictional rubbish. In fact, all our rude business of 
apology for Christian faith and morals can lead to no 
advance in science, for all free speculation is limited by 
an intellectual cul de sac, i.e., by a self-negative. Hellenic 
thought and morals could advance no further, so that if, 
as Mr. Benn rightly surmises, modern civilisation calls 
for a sounder physical stability than it at present possesses, 
the physical or moral basis must be searched for in the 
right place, and not looked for in the pages of man’s history 
or in the realm of ideal or human mythology. 

We note in the preface to the work that certain kindly 
disposed critics have assumed the responsibility of labelling 
Mr, Benn a Hegelian. We also note with pleasure 
that Mr, Benn has sense enough to repudiate such a 
piece of crack-brained criticism. For Hegelianism has 
the merit of possessing a moral basis, which is to say that 
it is grounded upon a self-conscious sense of unity; and 
that is more than our present instructor in morals can 
lay claim to, with his heterogeneous forms of self-negation. 
Where, indeed, are our critics of the present day! Are 
they all asleep, wool-gathering, or are we suffering in 


, this way too from the prevalence of a truly shocking 


or absolute stability of any civilisation apart from such a | 


physical ground to your moral economics? Let us, once 


more, inform Mr. Benn and his Rationalistic brethren that, 


with all their professed science (Haeckelism), their claims 
to any real or scientific culture must for ever be worthless, 
because those claims are not legitimate. For instance, 
upon what ground, other than their own or their leader’s 


ground, of experience, can their rational science rest! | 


And as aself or intellectual, quite separate from a physical 
or moral, ground of experience, it must be related to a 
selfish or immoral science of thought, namely, to a Pagan 
form; whether it springs from an Hellenic or Roman 
source of intellectualism, or from a medieval or modern 
source of it, “For, in order to testify to the superiority 
of Pagan morality, Mr. Benn makes use of the mere 
opinions (free thoughts) of such men as Abélard, John of 
Salisbury, Roger Bacon, and the great Catholic poet Dante. 
Yet the opinions of these men, as supplied to us by the 
author, go towards proving nothing more important, in a 
moral sense, than what the opinions of Christian scribes, 
historians, and poets of the present dav might prove. 
Take one case, in which we are informed that Abélard 
speaks of the moral superiority of classical antiquity 
over his own contemporary times. But antiquated 
though our opinions may be, we shall take leave to 
make a similar distinction between Hellenic morality and 
contemporary Christian depravity, without being accused 
of destroying the truth of the absolute or physical moral 
superiority of Christian morality. To give a universal 
significance or interpretation to personal dogma says very 
little for Mr. Benn’s scientific or exact reasoning, and, 


| but actually Pagan, epoch? 





degeneracy? Where, again, are the heads of the Christian 
Church, that their voices are not heard amidst the infernal 
clamour of these Pagan and chaotic times? Do they sup- 
port Abélard’s and Bacon’s crude vanities, and believe, 
because the light of Christianity has, through their own 
faint-heartedness, well-nigh become extinguished, that 
Pagan morality is superior to Christian morality? Do 
they dare to assume that intellectual control possesses a 
higher moralising power than spiritual control? Let us, 
therefore, ask them, as well as Mr. Benn and his school 
of Agnosticism, what did Hellenic morality do for Greece? 
What did the mere secular morality of Abélard’s time do 
for monastic England, or even for medieval Christendom? 
What has the mere intellectualism or classicism of Dante, 
Baur, Renan, Pascal, and Buckle, or the scientific thought 
of Darwin, Spencer, Nietzsche, and a host of other truly 
great men, mentioned by Mr. Benn, done for morality, 7.¢., 
for the spiritual advancement of our pretentious Christian, 
We grant that such men have 
made history, but they have by no manner of means made 
moral or spiritual history. Where, therefore, does our 
author’s odious confusion between classical and Christian 
morality leave us? On the same unstable footing as 
ancient and wholly barbarous civilisations possessed. So 
civilisation, which, after all, only means a high or classic 
state of intellectualism, must ever remain on an unstable 
footing, until a universal or Christian basis of morality 
is firmly substituted in its place. 

The moral valuation of nations, as a matter of true 
science, is a spiritual, and not an intellectual matter at 
all. We commend this to Mr. Benn’s notice, for ideal values 
of human nature have never been, and will never be, of 
any scientific use whatsoever. 

There is only one physical ground of morality, namely, 
Christ Incarnate. 
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ROBESPIERRE 
Robespierre and the French Revolution. 


By Cuarzs F. 
Warwick. 


(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 8s, 6d. net.) 
Looxep at from a common view of its history, the imme- 
diate producing cause of the great Revolution is not to be 
perceived. Unlike our own great national revolt against 
feudal corruption and oppression, there was no absolute 
or supreme formation to give it an absolute beginning. 
We know, for instance, that monarchical tyranny was the 
immediate producing cause of our own revolt, not because 
the tyranny happened to be monarchical, but because the 
revolt happened to be wholly national. It was not so with 
France. Without a limit to the absolute sway of tyranny 
it would be utterly impossible to have any perceivable cause 
of revolt against it. Thus, the Church was the immediate 
producing cause of our own struggle for freedom, because, 
apart from it, there would have been, as in the case of 
France, no limit, and therefore no organic or constitutional 
sense, to the potential force of it. Had we possessed no 
Langton we should have had no perceivable end, and 
therefore no perceivable beginning, to our rebellion. In 
other words, we should have had no organic or constitu- 
tional element, and therefore no primary cause for 
rebellion. This is exactly what the French Revolution 
lacked. It had no real cause because it had no organic 
cause behind it. It was simply one chaotic or blind force 
(a muddle of popular sections) working against another 
chaotic force (a muddle of unpopular sections). In fact, 
it began and ended as a volcano does. Had France, like 
England, possessed a Langton, she would have been saved 
from her reign of terror and carnage. But her position 
was hopeless from the first, for her Church was but a mere 
nonentity, and it had been so for generations, for even the 
sway and influence of the great Richelieu was a merely 
secular and wholly immoral form of rule. Thus, by view- 
ing this red epoch of history from an original point of 
view—from a point of view of justice and morality—we 
are made to see, by the very absence of those elemenis, 
the originating cause. 

This is the reason why the French Revolution produced 
no historical giant, for even its greatest and most popular 
hero, if it had one in particular, was a mere marionette of 
a base and degraded mediocracy. ‘This is the reason why 
France has not even yet escaped from the effects of such 
insular corruption. And she never will until she becomes 
reimbued with the great and true spirit of Catholicism. 
She will always remain subject, through her volcanic and 
impetuous forms of freedom, to those rumbling outbursts 
of unbridled passions which are ultimately associated 
with self-destruction—racial suicide. Once only has she 
been swayed by the force of supreme or restricting genius, 
but, unhappily for her, that genius—and we need hardly 


say we are referring to Napoleon—mistook the shadow of | 


greatness for its substance. 

Hence he fell—the hope and glory of France perishing 
with him—and by the hand of a similar genius, who, from 
the purer sense of freedom which characterised his race, 
made no mistake with respect to the substance of it. In 
fact, it is necessary to be able to appreciate moral greatness 
before it becomes possible to sound the depths, and there- 
fore conquer, human passions. There is nothing but 
physical convulsion otherwise. Thus it has proved a 
difficult, not to say a hopeless, task to those historians of 


correct and just interpretation of the outstanding 
characters with which it is associated, simply because it 
was not an organic eruption of human nature, but, on 
both sides, a veritable inorganic or wholly blind con- 
vulsion of human passions. Taking the character of 
Robespierre, whose history forms the subject of Mr. 
Warwick’s interesting and handsome volume, nothing more 
can be added apart from the mere surmising which bears 
on the facts of his life. He might have been a genius, but 
facts do not proclaim it. Otherwise not only France, but 
the world, would have been a gainer by it. He might have 
possessed all those high and low qualities which historians 
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_ soul, which will give rise to one noble thought. 
the French Revolution to give a moral, and therefore a | 
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and acquaintances have imputed? to him, from which autho- 
rities Mr..Warwick quotes, but facts do not prove it. How, 
for instance, are we to reconcile his badness with his good- 
ness of heart, his strength with his weakness, his humanity 
with his inhumanity? All these are purely mediocre 
characteristics, and really prove nothing as to the supreme 
or self-character. « 

Robespierre, in fact, like all‘his contemporaries, has no 
claim to greatness or self-supremacy, for he never actually 
emerged from the slough of mediocracy. He was swayed 
by mediocre idealism, and through the very impotence of 
his vanity for higher assumption became a victim, like the 
others before him, to common, or vulgar passions. Mr. 
Warwick, of course, attempts to prove nothing absolute 
with regard to Robespierre’s character. ‘(ndeed, such an 
attempt, as we trust we have made clear, would be futile, 
seeing that the Revolution can boast of no absolute forma- 
tion of history. For its history merely tells us that brutal- 
isation, whether in the form of a depraved monarchy, @ 
lustful and vicious oligarchy, or a maddened people, is, 
after all, but brutalisation. The lesson France itself might 
have learned from it is quite another matter. This volume 
is a companion one to Mr. Warwick’s two previous 
volumes on Mirabeau and Danton, and, besides possessing 
the advantage of an index, is well provided with plate 
engravings of the various revolutionary leaders. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


To the Editor of Tun Acaprmy. 


S1r,-— On Retiring From Business ’’—the phrase haunts, and 
haunts unpleasantly, leaving a bitter taste in the mouth when 
the words have been said; therefore, after reading your article 
in Tue Acapemy of September 18, my impulse was to ask you, 
sir, as the editor of the one paper which claims to repres..ut 
Literature in its highest and best, to ignore this whole mean 
matter, which can cave nothing in common with your aims, 
and no longer to lend your pages to the discussion of a subject 
so ignobic. Yet on further consideration I acknowledged you 
are right, the words cannot be ignored, for they tell of a peril 
in our midst which has to be faced. 

Out of every thousand volumes displayed for sale you will 
find nine hundred and ninety-nine which contain hardly one 
grammatical sentence, and seldom an incident or a speech which 
even has the merit of being true to life. Foolish men and sill 
women secure large incomes because they write stories whi 

ander to the worst instincts of other men and women as soul- 
ess as themselves. Publishers grow rich on the same garbage, 
and the halfpenny Press dares to proclaim itself a literary 
critic so that it may guide the taste of its followers and bid them 
wallow the deeper in the gutter’s mire. And the reason of all 
this is Business !—Business !—Business ! 

These writers say : “I want to make money. I can write foolish- 
ness or filth (as the case may be), for these are the thins I un- 
derstand. Therefore I will set out to purvey them, weighed or 
measured into chapters or short stories of the lengths or quan- 
tities which will sell.’”’ The publishers echo those words :— 
“Which will sell,”’ and knowing them to be true look eagerly for 
the “goods’’ to be delivered to them, while after the publica- 
tion the halfpenny Press says: “This writer is not above the 
heads of the people ; he—or more probably she—is on their level ; 
there is not a word in his—or ha—heak which will uplift the 

Therefore, the 
book is bound to sell; we will praise it as creat literature, set- 
ting the seal of our approval upon it. Other works of the same 
kind will be advertised in our columns, and our revenue will 
increase.’’ So the matter goes on, so the ball is set rolling, and 
presently the public hails the writer of that book, and of many 
more, as a “famous author,’’ as “a great literary man or 
woman,”’ while the writer who is really great, whose immortal 
soul passes to his paper through the magic of his pen, is left 
often unpublished, generally unread. His works do not appeal 
to the vulgar crowd, therefore there is “no money in them,”’ say 
the publishers ; and the halfpenny Press, too cunning to show 
how it is guided by the possibilities of revenue, cloaks its mean- 
ness under the garb of criticism, and dares to find fault with 
what it cannot understand. A case, indeed, of the sparrows 


who peck to death the songster left to their mercy. 
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_ With these “business people’’ there is no ideal of “ uphold- 
ing the torch,’’ no dream of graving at least one lasting thought 
upon the souls of other men.. ‘All is moneymaking, and where 
one hears of any of these authors “ retiring from, business’ one 
can but feel the phrase is fitting.. The bitterness begins with 
the memory of what authorship should be, what these writers, 
on the strength of their published pages and their frothy popu- 
larity, dare to claim they are. Such a one can retive.as a grocer 
who has sold sand for sugar may retire; as a sausage manufac- 
‘turer, who has supplied ptomaine-tainted carrion in the guise 
of wholesome food, may retire if he escapes the sanitary inspector 
long enough; but do not let us mention the “retirement'’ of 
such as these in the same breath with the rest that may come 
to the literary worker when, his work done, he lays down his 
pen. 

These people make a business of whatever gift may be theirs ; 
they prostitute and frade upon it as lost women trade upon and 
prostitute their own beauty, for the degradation brings money. 
Therefore it is that the best hope for the future lies in the 
wail: “Novel-writing does nt pay.’’ Thank God for that—one 
could wish the day might dawn when there would no longer be 
any thought of money in connection with literary work, when 
pen would be but put on paper as a labour of love. Then we 
might see the Torch-holders come into their own—then these 
business people would turn their talents into otHer grooves, the 
halfpenny Press would no longer pose as a critic, because criti- 
cism would not “pay,’’ and the public would either not read at 
all or else would read that which was good. 

A Woman Jovrnatist. 


“SHALL AND WILL.” 
To the Editor of Tux Acapemy. 


Sm,—All English readers of THz Acapemy: must feel in- 
debted to “A French Linguist’’ for his painstaking exposition 
of various niceties of their mother tongue. When one’s casual 
reading affords such constructions as the following: “An im- 
posing stall, on which is shown glorious fruits and a variety of 
exhibits ’’ (Hvening Standard, September 20, 1909, p. 10), and the 
works of some of our classic authors are proved to contain 
abundant grammatical blunders, it is impossible not to be 
astonished at the mastery of English that your contributor dis- 
plays—a mastery probably far greater than that attained by 
the vast majority of those to whom that far from simple language 
has from childhood been familiar. ; 

If, however, I durst again pose as a critic, I'would point out 
that your correspondent, in writing “I shall beg my readers’ 
leave,’’ actually transgresses his own rule with respect to shall 
and will, a future petition not being the subject of his thoughts. 
Also I may yeunsial that in translating “J’irais vous. voir’’ by 
“T would go and see you,”’ he is wrongfully, though colloquially, 
employing and in the sense of the English to, Latin: ut, Italian 
per, and German um. To go in order to do a thing is not at 
all necessarily the same as going and doing it. The failure 
of the project of Jack and Jill, after their toilsome tramp, is 
not unknown even in the nursery. 

No one who has given any attention to Thackeray’s works can 
be surprised to find a quotation from one of them in a list of 
erroneous sentences. Whether Dr. Johnson, who occasionally 
made odd mistakes in letter-writing, was sé incorrect in the 
use of shall and will as appears in the narrative of his Scotch 
friend, Boswell, may reasonably be doubted: . Boswell’s in- 
correct use of would (since “in the second person that auxiliary 
is used which is expected in the answer ’’—Onions, “An Advanced 
English Syntax,’’ p. 137) is exemplified in his report of a con- 
versation with Johnson :— Boswell: “Would you teach this 
child . . . anything?” Johnson: “No, I should not be 
apt to teach it.*\ Boswell: “Would not you have a pleasure 
in teaching it?” Johnson: “No, sir, I should not have a 
pleasure in teaching it.’’ (Boswell’s “ Johnson,’’'ed. Croker, II., 
103). Again, it is highly probable that in his relation of 
Johnson’s remarks concerning Foote, quoted in'a recent review 
in Tor Acapemy—“ He knew [ would have broken his bones. 
I would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg; I would 
not have left him a leg to cut off’’ (op. cit., p. 96)—Boswell un- 
wittingly substituted would for should. 

rning now to the first part of “A French Linguist’s’’ letter, 
I may observe that I have beer unable to meet with any English 
pérson willing to admit the validity of the sentence, “I do not 
see why he shall go.’’ Here should is due for, shall, should being 
used “virtually as a present indicative—like ought; and with 
the same meaning’’ (Onions, op. cit., p. 136)... To employ shall 
in lieu of the past subjunctive siould in the relative clause, “why 
he should go,’’ would be to do violente to English usage. 
Curiously enough, your able correspondent writes with accuracy : 
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“Ts, that a reason why educationists should continue... %” 
and then mistakenly asserts jn his note that every English 
linguist would have used shall for should in that question. ° 

In the sentence, “I do not.see why he will go away now,” 
correctness would be attained by the substitution of should for 
will, the statement being equivalent to “I do not see any reason 
for his going away.”’ 

In the next sentence, “I do not see why he will go away now,”’ 
the reference is at first apparently to some future departure, 
but that idea is contradicted be the final word. now, and con- 
fusion of thought results. Moreover, the question at issue is 
ostensibly the cause of a certain action about to be performed— 
possibly very much against the will of one who “drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain.’’ Volition would be expressed by 
saying “why he should wish to go away.”’ 

In the fourth sentence, “I said that I did not see why he 
would go away now,”’’ should is again required in the secondary 
clause, With reference to a past action, one might indeed say, 
“I do not see why he would persist [eq. nhuntesiie persisted] in 
going.’’ To introduce the sense of il voudrait into the example 
given by your correspondent, an Englishman would replace 
would go away by should wish to go away. It is doubtless as futile 
to regret that English and French idiom ¢annot be brought 
precisely into line as to lament that our modern writers of prose 
are not, as a rule, equal to the French in conciseness and bril- 
liancy of style. 

Your correspondent very rightly insists on the importance 
of the practice of translating one’s own into an alien speech. 


_ When the student unversed in’ languages, and one who has given 


attention to foreign literature take up for examination purposes 
some subject that is new to both, the advantage is almost in- 
variably with the latter, whose linguistic labours have taught 
him the meaning and the right use of the words in his native 
vocabulary. It may, however, be questioned whether your 
correspondent proves his case.when he demonstrates, the use- 
fulness of French in rendering-clear the meaning of such jargon 
as “ He tells me that that that that is in that sentence is a noun,”’ 
for no genuine Englishman would ever pen the like except as 
a verbal puzzle. The juggler’s ball-play is not comparable to 
honest cricket. 
Francis H. Burier. 


TENNYSON AND HIS “WHITEWASHERS.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Str,—I see Mr. Clark has added “and their failure”’ to the 
above title in his last letter. I would ask: Failure to do what? 
Failure to “whitewash’’ Tennyson? Certainly! I admit it! 
I congratulate Mr. Clark on his enlightenment. Wordsworth’s 
opinion of Tennyson was, “A true poetic genius,’’ and true 
poetic genius will shine through all the “ whitewashing ’’ we are 
able to do. 

I then read: “For a correspondent who says that 1’’—note 
the pronoun—“ rightly designated Shakespeare as the myriad- 
minded.’’ Well! I still sav Mr. Clark rightly designated 
Shakespeare as the myriad-minded, but that does not necessarily 
imply that he was the originator. of the compound. Your corre- 
spondent must think that I am guilty of the most subtle flat- 
tery if he inferred from my letter that he was capable of any- 
thing so original. 

Then, again, your correspondent writes: “They have gone 
wide of the clear issue.’? How does he reconcile this with his 
later statement? “Mr. Chettle’s letter is, as I have shown, not 
so subtle as Mr. Cook’s, and, moreover, it lies in the straight 
path of this controversy.’’ 

I should here correct an omission in my previous letter. I spoke 
of “the lyries ‘The Princess,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud.’”’ It 
should have read the lyrics in “The Princess,’’ “In Memoriam,” 
and “Maud.’’ Anyone excepting Mr. Clark would have known 
that it was the lyrics contained in those respective poems that 
were alluded to. 

Now for the burning passion in “Fatima.”” Mr. Clark 
writes, “ What Milton meant was the spiritual passion.’”” Haye 
we to take his assumption of what Milton meant by passionate? 
Then he says: “Passion that embraces the whole universe!” 
Is not the passion as exemplified in “Fatima,’’ the life of the 
whole universe? Ba? 

Your correspondent objects to Ma¢aulay as a critic of poetry. 
Very well. I will dispense with him, there are others I can 
call to my aid. Wordsworth’s first opinion of Tennyson has 
been given previously ; later he said, “He is decidedly the first 
of our living poets.’” Charles:Kingsley, writing of Tennyson’s 
earlier poems, says, “A poet who not only combined the cyn- 
ning melody of Moore, the rich fulness of Keats, and the sim- 
plicity of Wordsworth, but one who was introducing a method 
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succeeding in everything which they had attempted often in 
vain.’’ Later, when expounding on “ The Princess,”’ he wrote ; 
“Mr. Tennyson shows sewer, more than ever the poet of the 
day.’’ Edgar Allan Poe, the great American author (in welcom- 
ing Tennyson—after the publication of his second book in 1832), 
“doubted if he were not the greatest of poets.’? Emerson de- 
clared. that “No one had a finer ear, nor more command of the 
‘Keys of language,’ than Alfred Tennyson.” 

Does our “most learned’’ controversialist know that there 
are three, or at the most four, great elegies in the English 
language, and that Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”’ is one—if not 
the greatest? Milton’s “Lycidas’’ and Shelley’s “ Adonais” 
are, as it were, “elaborate monuments carved in marble, cun- 
ningly wrought, beautified, and adorned by the chisel of the 
master hand. But these monuments are cold, severe, inani- 
mate. ‘In Memoriam’ may be better likened to a tree of 
deepest root, watered by the springs of human sorrow, spreading 
out a hundred branches, green with multitudinous leaves, cast- 
ing a far, thick shadow, exhaling sweet perfume—a living work 
of nature awful in its mysteries, pregnant in its meanings. 
This is the tree which waves its branches over a grave, drawing 
life and vigour from the darkened recess where the eye of man 
cannot penetrate. It is better to have raised the tree than to 
have designed the monument; better to have added to the 
glory and consecration of life than to have bemoaned | the 
terrors of death.’’ And thus “‘In Memoriam’ achieves the 
highest purpose and secures the foremost place. It is an 
eloquent sermon of life preached from the text of inscrutable 
death. It rises from the depths of despair to the serenity of 
hope and faith, It shows the ‘budding morrow in midnight’ ; 
it points to the vivid rainbow arched across the storm-darkened 
firmament,’’ 

Mr. Clark complains of the contradiction in two stanzas he 
quoted from “Sixty Years After.’’ If he had even the dim 
insight that Mr. Cook gave him credit for he would see that 
there is no contradiction, He has fallen into that elementary 
error of abstracting isolated stanzas without reference to the 
context. If the intervening stanzas are read in conjunction 
with the ones quoted, there is nothing contradictory in the 
latter, I would call attention to the interrogation mark, which 
might assist Mr. Clark to understand what he reads, IT should 
have thought—after reading his letter—that he would, “if only 
for his own complacency, have gathered information on the 
subject betore discoursing upon it’’; but perhaps “ Stupidity 
and a Sound Digestion '’ account for much, 

Mr. Clark has apparently been reading an elementary text- 
book on Elizabethan literature, and taken the words < not 
the spirit of the writers, Dryden, I mivht add, gave Shake- 
speare a third place in English literature, He put Beaumont 
and Fletcher first, Ben Jonson second, and Shakespeare third, 
T endorse Mr, Cook's statement that it took a myriad-minded 
Goethe to “discover’’ a myriad-minded Shakespeare, 

T would like to ask; Is it any the less true that Shakespeare 
stands alone, superior to all others, the greatest in literature, 
because elementary school teachers tel) their pupils this fact? 
Yet Mr, Clark seems to get materia] for his letter from such 
small incidents. 

Then towards the end of your correspondent’s long epistle, he 
quotes from Goethe, “In any controversy, the Instant we feel 
angry we have already ceased striving for the truth, and begun 
striving for ourselves’ 1 see no need for the introduction of 
Goethe's dictum in this controversy unless—Is it possible? Can 
human vanity go to such lengths?—Mr. Clark. wishes us 
to understand that he has read Goethe, 


Freprerick H, Cuerrre. 


To the Editor of Tue Acaprmy. 


Sir,—In perusing your last issue T came across a miniature 
Encyclopedia Britannica, signed “Henry David Clark.” 
Although I do not feel capable of writing a second so comprehen- 
sive work in reply, I should just like to remind Mr. Clark that 
“comparisons are odious.’’ What, in the name of the Graces, 
has George Meredith’s funeral to do with the “Ode on the Duke 
of Wellington ’’? This parallel strick me as being as ‘inconse- 
quent ‘as the conversation of that eccentric creature, Mr, F.’s 
Aunt, in “Little Dorrit,’ who would have interrupted a dis- 
eussion of Homer with the remark that “There were milestones 
on the Dover road.”’ 

It was ‘kind of Mr. Clark to only give us the first half of 
Prospero’s famous saying, “We are such stuff as dreams are 
made én) and our little life is rounded by a sleep,’’ because one 
fulfilled the latter part of this sage utterance unwittingly, it 
being bedtime ere one reached the end of his philippic. — 
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of observing nature different from that of all three, and yet 





Mr. Clark accuses me of conspiracy with Mr. Cook because we 
both used the word “discovered’’ in the same sense. Did Mr. 
Clark notice that we also mutually employed “and” several 
times? We must surely have plotted in true Guy Fawkesian 


' manner in that case, for if we had not one of us would have 


written “ and’’ and the other “ amperdesant.”’ 

I am very sorry I cannot oblige Mr. Clark by reading Shelley’s 
stanzas on “ Mutability,’’ because I obliged myself some years 
ago. But why will Mr. Clark, and so many other people, ever 
set greatness beside greatness and then call the lesser star a 
torch? I never denied that Shelley, the bright, ethereal spirit. 
whose voice winged to the dawn in joyous peans, was not infinitely 
in advance of _ soothe I have not conned his “Ode to the 
West Wind”’ in vain. This piece always appeals to me more 
unerringly than “The Skylark.’’ Shelley composed it whilst 
viewing a wood on the outskirts of Florence, in the Cisalpine 
regions, being tossed by a violent tempest, and one can imagine 
the spiritual exaltation of the poet, whose physical strength 
often flagged, in beholding the wild freedom of the elements. 
His life pulsates with futile endeavours to loosen the odious 
shackles of flesh and bestride the fierce blast in its mighty con- 
quest through the world. One can see him stumbling blindly 
after the fleeting splendours of the storm, striving to seize or 
to follow, and then suddenly finding himself breathless and ex- 
hausted, a frail human thing broken by a brief delirious dream 
of the Unattainable, whilst the vast wind sweeps on and past 
him, heedless, undaunted, in its primordial force. And all the 
glorious soul of the man sobs out into the ery: — 

“T fall upon the thorns of life! TI bleed!” 

Tt is the old story of Prometheus bound, of Icarus hurled 
downwards from the sky. 

But wherefore deny that Tennyson was not a shining light be- 
cause he lacks the starry flame of Shelley? Greek does not meet 
Greek in the Halls of Fame, nor does Browning challenge Dante. 
But, still, if one Titan is not so gigantic as another it does 
not mean that he is not filanie at all. To me every bard is a 
leader who, by the sheer magnetism of his art, has enchanted 
the hearts of multitudes, made the ideal stir in the dormant minds 
of men and impressed them as something grand and chivalrous. 
There was witchery in the singer to do so, to force his chant 
above the clang of machinery and beat of hammers which 
drown all else to-day, Let the fusty botanist of a critic come 
and tear his lilies to pieces, compare their petals and number 
their pistils; I repeat there was glamour in their bloomy fra- 
grance, and he who mauled to pronounce them sickly could not 
po pauge their perfume when they grew within the flelds of 
Ardath. 

But what is the use of arguing? Does Mr, Clark remember 
smone ote lines of Goethe’s—I have not the temerity to trans 

ate them :- 


‘Wer will der Menge widerstehn ? 

Ich widersteh’ ihr nicht, ich lass sie gehn, 

Sie schwebt und webt und schwankt und schwirrt, 
B's sie endlich wieder Einheit wird.” 


Reroamwa Miriam Brocw. 


To the Editor of Tux Acapemy. 


Sir,—As others have so ably taken up the defence of Tenny- 
son I will only ask space for a final word or two in reply to 
Mr. David Clark. en Dr, Johnson's argument misfi he 
knocked his opponent down with the butt-end. When Mr. 
Clark's fails he drowns his opponents in a flood of verbosity. 
He gives his case away by abuse of his critics; he complains of 
misrepresentation, and then proceeds to show that he was not 
misrepresented ; and he hints at a dark conspiracy because Miss 
Bloch, of Chiswick, uses a word in the same sense that I did! 
I have not the honour of that lady’s acquaintance, but I cer- 
tainly did admire the frank way in which she made the personal 
equation, owned her bias in favour of wild Paganism, too 
thankfully what suited her, leaving the other poems for those 
of wider needs; and she avoided the current folly of assuming 
that works not suited to her personal bias were, therefore, not 
fine poetry. This is the only position which justifies a person 
criticising Art at all, and had Mr. Clark taken the same wise 
course there would have been no protest from me. 

In one point Mr. Clark shows himself a complete Innocent 
Abroad. He assumes that his application of certain canons 
laid down by great poets is equivalent to their personal judg- 
ment of Tennyson. The most wooden-headed criticism that dis- 
graces critics comes of the maladroit application of canons to 
artists of original genius. Mr. Clark having applied Milton’s 
canon of simplicity to Tennyson, and finding that he stands the 
test better than Milton himself, he runs away and says that 


| simplicity is not simplicity, but grandeur, profundity, ete. ! 
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What does the whole of Mr. Clark’s remarks amount to? 
Simply that he likes certain poets and dislikes others; and 
that the very mention of Tennyson affects him as a red rag 
does a bull. Indeed, so blindly does he go for him that he 
gives two quotations from one page of “Sixty Years After,” to 
show their “ muddy contradictions.’’ Had Mr. Clark read that 
magnificent poem with even elementary intelligence he would 
have seen that it is a monologue by an old man on the brink 
of the grave reviewing the drama of his life, contrasting the 
outlook of youth and age, and pointing with glowing scorn to 
the grimmest of grim facts of life, and contrasting them with 
the promises of enthusiasts and the beaming visions of youth. 
The essence of the work is these antithetical contrasts ; yet Mr. 
Clark characteristically sees only “ muddy contradictions ’’! And 
he quotes Carlyle to condemn Tennyson as a poet for lack cf 
sincerity. Praise from such a reader is more belittling than 
blame; and Shelley will need “whitewashing’’ to hide the 
damaging effects of his laudation, which is as lacking in judg- 
ment as his sneers at Tennyson. Physically, Tennyson was said 
to unite the strength of Hercules with the grace of Apollo; in 
that poem he shows equal grace and strength as a poet, with a 
cosmic sweep of vision. Who but Shakespeare, Dante, or Tenny- 
son could have summed in two lines the heaven-high hopes and 
promises of the French Revolution, and their extinction in an 
orgy of blood, as the Victorian poet does in the following, which 
prophetically foreshadow the boundless promises of the new 
revolutionists, the Anarchical Socialists, and their ultimate ex- 
tinction in deadly disillusionment :— 


“France had shown a light to all men, preach’d a gospel, all 
men’s good ; 
Celtic a rose a Demon, shriek’d, and slaked the light with 
00 ” 


It is only a great t that can give such heaven-hell anti- 
theses in a i htning flash, and such have their place in fine poetry 
no less than the soft, sweet, and cloying sensuousness of a ae 
Tennyson is so great an artist that carping criticism is terribly 
out of place; and I firmly believe that were Milton and Shelley 
with us they would rather be stoned with Tennyson than 
be set over against him for the humiliating laudation of the 
stoners—or mud-throwers is the more correct antithesis of “white- 
washers,’’ as we are so insultingly called, 


One thing is certain, that were Milton, Shelley, and Coleridge 
now living their opinion of Tennyson would be immeasurably 
higher than Mr. David Clark’s; and I again reiterate my pro- 
test against the attempted belittlement of one of the greatest of 
our poets, one of that glorious constellation in which Shake- 
speare is king. 


BE. Wax Coox, 


“PATIENTS ON THE MONUMENT.” 
To the Editor of Tun Acapemy. 


Sm,—The letter under this head in your current issue presents 
three alternatives to your readers :— 

(a) A deliberate hoax ; 

(b) An exhibition of inappreciation on the part of yourself 
and your correspondent of is Carroll's humour ; 

(c) A liberty of publicity designedly given by you to enable 
“G. V."’ to air his egregious stupidity. 

“Twelfth Night’ was written in Shakespeare's second period, 
1596-1600, and the Monument was built to commemorate the 
Fire of London, 1666. 

Which alternative do you advise ?—Yours, etc., 

A. Z. 





To the Editor of Tux Acapemy. 


Smm,—Possibly one detail for which your correspondent 
“G. V."" may be grateful is the fact that “the Monument near 
London Bridge "’ was erected 1671-1677 from designs by Chris- 
topher Wren. Also he may note that “Mr. Dodgson (Lewis 


Carroll)" had a sense of humour, and a certain capacity for 
re, 


0. W. 
[We are pleased to have the above informing epistles. It 
must have been quite obvious to everybody possessed of even a 


tithe of the humorous faculty which Lewis Carroll possessed that 
the letter of our correspondent “G. V.”’ was not intended to 
taken quite seriously. We did not consider it necessary to 
dwell upon the ch ronology of the matter any more than it is really 
necessary for us ——— out to the readers of this journal, and to 
A. Z."" particularly, that there cannot be “ three alternatives.” 
—Ep. Tur Acapemy.] 
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A Man's Man, . Tan Hay. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 

The Background, By W. J. Escott. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 

THEOLOGY 


The Life of the World to Come. By P. A. Ellis. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Lord of my Life: Meditations in Verse. 


Pilgrim Press. 


By Edith Hickman 


Divall. Sunday School Union. 1s. 6d. net. 
“Unto you that Beliere,”"” Daily Readings for a Month. By 
Edith Hickman Divall.. Sunday School Union. Is. net. 
Christ in Daily Life. Compiled by Adelaide M. Cameron. HF. 
R. Allenson. 1s. 6d. net. 
New Testament Studies. By Anthony Deane, M.A. Skeffington 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net. 
Studies in Christianity. By Borden Parker Bowne. Constable 


and Co. 6s. net. 
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: The Church Catechism in the Language of the Cree Indians. 
94 


, 


+ @.P CK. 2d, 
''ftalian Shdrt Account of Anglican Church. S.P.C.K. 2d. 
Maori Bodk of Common Prayer. S.P.C.K. 8d. 

Swahili Book of Common Prayer. §.P.C.K. 3s. 6d, 

The Story of the Gospels in the Dialect of Wedau, Papua. 

8.P.C.K. 1s. 8d. 

Five Portions of Prayer Bool: and Hymns in Dialects of the 
“| Solomon [slands. S.P.C.K. 9d. 


1 Papa VERSE 

Selections from “ Songs.”’ By David C. Nimmo. 
wy: ,Printed. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
Poems of . the Seasons. 


Privately 


Edited by Lettice Thomson. Horace 
.. Marshall and Son. 1s. 6d. 
* Southdown Songs and Idylls. By A. Stanley Cooke: Unwin 
*" " Bros. *' 
Monntca’s Love, and other Poems, By Charles Granville. C. W. 
‘*+ Daniel. 2s, 6d. net. 


‘®t. Alban. ‘(The Seatonian Prize Poem.) By Claud Field, M.A. 
_A Latin Anthology. Macmillan and Co, 2s. 6d. net. 


: BIOGRAPHY 
Khe Life of John Dee, an Elizabethan Crystal Gazer. (1527-1608. ) 


By Charlotte Fell Smith. Illustrated. Constable and Co. 
10s. 6d. net 


, 


i 


EDUCATIONAL 


wkhe, Primary Scholar: His Characteristics and Needs. By 
i, & Woutsina A. Bone. Sunday School Union. 1s. 6d. net. 
Kings and Queens of England. 

a+ Rhymed.by Basil Procter. Chatto and Windus. 1s. net. 


PERIODICALS 


| Pp 
_ “Philosophical Classics for English Readers.”’ 


Pictured by E. G. Ritchie, and 


Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society, Vol. XI., Part 


Il.; A Beautiful World; 
Annual; Child’s Own Magazine; University Correspondent 
and Educational Review; Revue Bleue; Mercure de France; 
Economic Journal ; Smith’s Magazine; The Pedigree Register, 
-< "Vol, I., No. 10; Atlantic Monthly; Sunday at Home; Boy’s 
+: Own Paper; Girl’s Own Paper; Friendly Greetings. ¥ 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


Young England; The’ Royal | 


“The letters of John Stuart Blackie to His Wife, with a few 
Earlier Ones to His Parents.’’ Selected and Edited by. his | 


.,, Nephew, A. Stodart Walker. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘Phe Work and Play of a Government Inspector.’’ 
Proston-Thomas, C.B. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
.» \ John Burns, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 
““Sir Walter Scott’s Friends.” 
: .. . Portraits. 10s. net. 
“Lady Wake’s Reminiscences.”’ 


Edited by Lucy Wake. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net. 


By Herbert | 


By Florence MacCunn. With 
With | 


“Travels. in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.’’ By Arthur E. P. | 


Weigall. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

“'The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt.’’ By 
Arthur E. P. Weigall. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

\The Enchanted Island: and Other Poems.’’ By Alfred Noyes. 
5s. net 

. “tector and Achilles: A Tale of Troy.’’ Rendered into English 
after the Chronicle of Homer by Richard Sheepshanks. 
filustrated by J. Finnemore. 


-The' Passing of the Shereefian Empire.’" By E. Ashmead- 


«+0, Bartlett. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net. 

“Round About India.’”’ By Edmund Candler. Ilustrated. 

“os Os. net. 

“Tactics of To-day.’? By Colonel C. E. Callwell, C.B. New 
Edition. Brought Up to the Latest Requirements. .2s. 6d. 
net. 


“A: Histoty of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West.” By 
R. W. Carlyle, C.1.E., and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. Volume II. 

‘4 TSs. net. : 

“English Exercises; for Junior and Senior Classes.’’: By J. 

‘ , Logie. Robertson, M.A. 1s. F 

“Cicero—Select Letters.’’ By Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

NEW FICTION.—6s. EACH. 

“Candles in the Wind.”” By Maud Diver. 

“A.Man's Man.’’ By Ian Hay, 

“he Path to Honour.’’ By Sydney C. Grier. 

“Black Mark.’’?) By A. Whisper. 

“Somo Everyday Folk and Dawn.” 


o4 
yds 


By Miles Franklin. 


| Fénelon’s “Maxims of the Mystics.’’ 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. —V_| 


“The Background.’”’ By W. J. Eccott. 

“The Bluffshire Courier.’’ By Pentland Peile. 

“Stephen’s Book of the Farm.’’ New Issue, Edited by James 
Macdonald, F.R.S.E. With over 700 Illustrations and 
Animal Portraits. In six Divisional Volumes at 10s, 6d. 
each ; or Three Volumes, of over 500 pages each, price One 
Guinea per Volume. 

“ Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B.’’. By 
g W. Forrest, C.I.E. With 2 Portraits in Photogravure. 
18s, net. 

“Stories of the English.’”’ With Fifty Illustrations. 

One Surtuine Eacu. 

“Hints on the Game of Golf.’’ By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

“Hints on Hockey.’’ With Plans and Rules. 

“Lawn Tennis.’’ By Captain 8. C. F. Peile. 

“Handy Dictionary.’’ By the Rev. James Stormonth. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised by William Bayne. 

“The Subaltern.’’ By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

“ Ancient Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by the Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. 

» Foss Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by Mrs. Oli- 

ant. 





5s. net. 


Edited by Wil- 


With Photogravure 


liam Knight, LL.D. 
“Scots Poems.’’ By Robert Fergusson. 
Portrait. 


A. R MOWBRAY & CO 


“The Heavenly Vision.’”’ A Second Selection of Sermons 
preached by the late George Howard Wilkinson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 

“John Keble.’”’ By the Hon. Edward L. Wood. “Leaders of 
the Church”’ Series. Edited by the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell. 

“The Meaning of the Months.’’ By the Rev. Canon E, E. 
Holmes. f 

“A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta.’’ By George 
Longridge, B.A. New ‘and Revised Edition Edited by the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

“The Christian Way.’’ A Manual for Communicants. By the 
Very Rev. Vernon Staley. 

Translated with a Fore- 

word by Watkin W. Williams, M.A. Volume VI. in “ Mow- 

bray’s Devotional Library.’’ Edited by the Rev. B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 


“The English Churchman’s Library ”’ :-— 
“The Atonement.”’ By the Rev. J. A. V. Magee. 
“The Three Creeds of the Church.’’ By the Rev. Charles 
Knapp, D.D. 
“The Book of Common Prayer.’’ Five Sermons Preached 
in St. Paul’s. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
“The Arts of the Church” Series. Edited by the Rev. Percy 


Dearmer, M.A. 
“Gothic Architecture in England.””’ By the Rev. Dr. 
By the Rev. Maurice Bell. 


Hermitage Day. 
“Church Music.” 
“The Churchman’s Penny Library.’’ General Editor, the 
Editor of “The Sign”’: 
“The Story of the 8.P.G.”’ By the Rev. Canon Robinson. 
“The Earthly Life of Our Lord.” By the Rev. B. W. Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 
“Hints to Those who are Preparing for Holy Orders.’’ By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Ducat. New and Revised Edition. 


“ Mowbray’s Annual.’’ The Churchman’s Year Book and En- 


cyclopredia.’’? Second Year of Issue. 

“The Common Problem; and Other Papers.” By Ruth Eva 
Priestley. 

“The Hours of Prayer.’’ By the Rev. Father Trenholme, 
8.S.J.E. 


“Quiet Days.’ Readings and Suggestions for Those who De- 
sire a Quiet Day, but who are unable to go into Retreat. 
By the Author of “ Preparatio,’’ etc. 

“The Sign.’’ Annual Volume for 1909. 

Mowbray’s Kalendars and Almanacks for Churchpeople. 

“A Motto Kalendar.” Compiled by the Mother Kate of St. 
Saviour’s Priory. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


“Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ By William Macdonald 
Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. With numerous 
Illustrations by Louis Weirter, R.B.A.. Plans, Diagrams, 
and Other Pictures. 16s. net. ; ‘ 

“Chateaubriand and his Court of Women.’’ By Francis Gribble. 
With Six Photogravures. 15s. net. 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.”” | By Charles 


Dickens. With all the Original Illustrations. ' A Portrait 
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of Dickens, and about 250 additional. pictures of originals 
of characters and places, scenes and incidents, curious and 
topical illusions, references and analogies reproduced from 
contemporary prints and pictures from the collection of C. 
Van Noorden and other sources, and from Photographs. 


Together with the original announcement of the work, dedi- | 


THE ACADEMY 


cation of the original edition, prefaces, addresses, and sup- | 


pressed notes, etc., reprinted 
with the Notes by Charles Plumptre Johnson. 
Volumes. 21s. net. 

“French Vignettes: A Series of Dramatic Episodes, 1787-1871.’’ 
By M. Betham-Edwards. With 12 Portraits Reproduced 
by Special Permission. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A History of St. Paul’s School.’ 
McDonnell. 
12s, 6d. net. 

“Yet Again.’’ By Max Beerbohm. 5s. net. 

“Moretum Alterum.’’ By James B. Winterbotham. 5s. net. 

“The Organ and its Position in Musical Art.”’ 
Musicians and Amateurs. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“South Africa: From the Great Trek to Union.” 
R. Cana. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

“George Meredith: Some Early Appreciations.” 
Maurice Buxton Forman. 5s. net. 

“The Smugglers: Picturesque Chapters in the History of an 
Ancient Industry.”” By Charles G. Harper. [Illustrated 
by Paul Hardy from Old-time Prints and by the Author. 
2is. net. 

“Pottery: A Practical Handbook for Art Teachers and 
Students.”’ By Richard Lunn. Volume II.—Pottery Deco- 
ration, with about 50 Illustrations. 

“Christmas Books.’’ By Charles Dickens. 
Plates and 54 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Two 


By Michael F. J. 
With 48 Portraits and other Illustrations. 


By Frank 


With 12 Steel 
5s. net. 


from the “ Victoria’’ Edition, | 


| “ Harvest-tide.”’ 


| “The oe 
A Book for 


| “The bs ga 
Selected by | 








7h 


Chapter. Now published for the First Time. Complete as’ 


originally issued. With a Coloured Frontispiece to each 
Volume by Audley Gunston and A. Jules :Goodmam 
Righteen Volumes. 1s. net each. 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON & SON 


“Notes of Sermons for the Year.’ Eighty New and. Original 
Short Sermons for the Sundays, the Chief Holy Days, and 
all the Saints’ Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. H. 
J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. To be Published in Four Quar- 
terly Parts. 2s. net each part. ! 

“The Old Road.’’ Thirty Entirely New and Original Plain Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. 5s. 
“The Kingdom of Christ Upon Earth.’’ 
Allan 
net. 


’ 


By the late Bisho 
echer Webb. With Preface by Canon Body. 3s. 6d. 


Footsteps of Jesus.’’ Thirty-two New Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. D. 8. Sweetapple, D.D., Rector of Dowlishy 
Wake. Price, 5s, 

“ Addresses to Men.’’ By the Rev. C. Ll. Ivens, M.A. With 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 6d. net, 

on the Sky.’’ A New Volume of Nineteen Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. David Ross Fotheringham, M.A. 3s. 6d 

“The Country Pulpit.” Village Sermons by the Rev. J. A. 
Craigie, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Paedagogus. Twelve Sermons on the Education Question. By , 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold Sedgwick, M.A. 2s. net. 

An Entirely New Series of Twelve Sermons for 

Harvest Festivals. By the Rev. Vivian R. Lennard, M.A. 

2s. net. 


| “New Testament Studies: Gallio, Joseph Barsabbas, Our Lordi 


“The Gateway to the Sahara: Observations and Experiences in | 


Tripoli.”’ By C. W. Furlong, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 


from Paintings in Colour, Drawings in Black and White, | 


and Photographs by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Minstrelsy of Isis: An Anthology of Poems relating to 
Oxford and all phases of Oxford life.’’ Selected and ar- 
ranged by J. B. Firth. With 24 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

“The Magic Casement: A Book of Faéry Poems, civing Glimpses 
of the World beyond the Casement.’’ Selected and ar- 
ranged with Introduction by Alfred Noyes. Illustrated by 
Stephen Reid. 6s. net. 

“The Craftsman’s Plant-Book, or Figures of Plants selected 
from the Old Herbals.”’ By Richard G. Hatton. With 
Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 
Arranged with Notes and Additional Drawings, and an Essay 
on the use of Plants in Decorative Design. 

“The Tower of London, Fortress, Prison, Palace.’’ By Charles 
G. Harper. Illustrated by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs by W. 8S. Campbell. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Siena: The Story of a Medieval Commune.”’ 
Schevill. 
net. 

“The Literary Man’s Bible.” 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 


A Selection of passages from the 


as Teacher, St. Luke, Brethren of Our Lord, Joseph of” 
Arithmathea, Pharisee and Publican, Felix and Agrippa, 
Nicodemus, Centurion, and St. Philip.’’ By the Rev. Anthony 
Deane, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Potter and Sheard’s Catechizings.’’ A New Series. (Series V.). 
“The Church of God.’’ 2s. net. Questions and ‘Answers, 
1d. or 10s. per 100. 

“My Sunday School and Children’s Service.’’ A New Guide for 
Clergy and Sunday School Teachers. By the Revs. Canon J. 
Hasloch Potter and A. E. W. Sheard. 1s. net. 

“The Church Catechism in Anecdote.’”’ Collected and arranged: 
by the late Rev. L. M. Dalton, M.A. 2s. net. ; 
“Church and People.” An attempt to answer the question, 
“What has the Church of England done fer the people of * 

England?’”’ By the Rev. W. J. Sexton. 2s. net. 

“Some Incidents of the Last Journey to Jerusalem.”’ A Series 
of Readings Suitable for Lent, with six Photographic Ttlus- 
trations. By the Rev. R. 8. P. Chesshire, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


| “Our Bible Text.’ Some recently discovered Biblical Documents, 


By Ferdinand | 


Old Testament, historic, poetic, and philosophic, illustrating | 


Hebrew Literature, arranged with Introductory Essays and 
Annotations. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. A New 
and Popular Edition, with a new Preface. 3s, 6d. net. 

“The Welsh Religious Revival, 1904-5: A Retrospect and a 
Criticism.’’ By the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. With 
Frontispiece Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


“The Glimpse: An Adventure of the Soul.’’ By Arnold Ben- 
nett. 

“The Sheriff of Dyke Hole: The Story of a Legacy.” By Ridg- 
well Cullum. 

“Paths Perilous.’’ By Sidney Pickering. 

“Testimony.’’ By Alice and Claude iabwe. 

“The Agony Column.’”’ By C. A. Dawson Scott. 

“The Screen.’’ By Vincent Brown. 

“The End of the Rainbow.”’ By Stella M. Diring. 


“A Study of the Principles of Nature.” By Frederick Hoven- 
den, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. With 51 Illustrations. 6s. 


net. 

“What is Life? or, Where are We? What are We? Whence Did 
We Come? and Whither Do We Go?’’ By Frederick Hoven: 

: den. Illustrated. Third Edition. 6s. net. 

‘Text Book of Mechanical Engineering.” By Wilfrid J. Line- 
ham. Eleventh Edition. 1,244 Pages, 1,053 Illustrations, 

_ and 19 Folding Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dickens’ Famous Christmas Numbers of “All the Year Round”’ 

and “ Household Words,’’ with the Authors’ Names to each 





with five Plates. 
2s. net. 

“Eight Monologues and Two Duologues, for Reciters and 
teur Actors.’”” By Mary Plowman. 2s. net. 

“ Silver Store.’’ Collected from Medieval, Christian, and Jewish. 
Mines. By the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. net. | 


CASSELL & CO. eerie 


“The Story of the Heavens.’’ By Sir Robert S. Ball, LIAD., 
F.R.S., in 14 fortnightly parts, 6d. net each. 

“Living Lendon.”’ Edited by George R. Sims, in 36 fortnightly 
parts, 7d. net each, 

“ Cassel}’s Annual for Boys and Girls.”’ 
of “ Little Folks.’’ 

“ Cassell’s Little Classics.’’ The Earlier Volumes wil] comprise : 
Ascham’s “The Schoolmaster’’; Maundeville’s “ Voyages 
and Travels’?; Lamb’s “Essays of Elia’; More’s 
“Utopia’’; Ruskin’s “Unto This Last’’; Shelley’s “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound’’; etc. With Photogravure Portraits 
and Autographs in facsimile of the respective authors. 

“The Shoulder Knot.’”? By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 6s. 

“New German Dictionary.’’ By Karl Breul, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
“Worry: The Disease of the Age.’’ By Dr. C..W. Saleeby. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Charles Dickens and His Friends.”’ 

6s. net. 

“Sentimental Tommy.”’ By J. M. Barrie. 
Hatherall, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 
“Husband and Wife in the Law.” By Edward Jenk:, B:O‘I., 
M.A ' 


By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 


Ama- 


Compiled by the Editor 


By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
Hlutrated by W. 


“Socialism and the Social Movement.” By Professor Sombar’ 
Translated by Dr. M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. _ 
“Francesco Petrarca, Poet and Humanist.’”? By Mrs. Jerrol& 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the “ Music Story ” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photograv:re Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN. (vol. 43 of the “ Great Writers” Series.) 
ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”), Vol. 10 ‘ Useful Red” 
Series, 112 pp. Illustrated, 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. br. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 
The 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUB. THE Company 

SHING CO, Lrp, The 6 ”9 desire to state 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne ; also * § MILLION LIBRARY that they pay for all 
London: Patern ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
undertake the product on of every FICTION. they adopt. They also under- 


kind of Printing and Bookbinding, 
They print a visiting-card or a news- : ‘ll be oi 
paper ; they make a memorandum priat will be given for large 


Own Printed Title and m- take the production of every kind 
of book-work, ledger-making, account 
books, stationery, and general 


book or a bank ledger. Half-tone * numbers of this line—either ' printing of every kind and 
work a — - — to Booksellers, Circulating extent. Estimates given 
prices. ravellers ca Y- sibrari Fin. upon application 
WHERE on post-card notice to os Village cr Club nt the. Works. 
Felling, sibraries. Felling-on- 

Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary OOFFEE. 
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Re-appearance of . . 


“THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 


Verse. 





DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 





New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 




















CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to. . 


“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C 


To. 





Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 
month s, 


J enclose remittance va'ue _ 


Name 





Description 


Addres t 














STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST. 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—" A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be real with eager 
interest,” 

Globe.—" A most readable and interesting story. ‘The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth ceutury are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central tigures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itwelf to all 
interested in romance, ‘The illustrations are excellently reproduced, 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. — 


SHOES OF GOLD 


HAMILTON CRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIE A'S. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A most excellent romance, thorough! 1 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with all 
lovers of spirited historical fiction, He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so iugeniously has the author worked out his plot, A really fine tale 
—we heartily recommend it to all readers iu confidence that they will not be 
disappointed,” 

Tut h—*A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles,” 

Morning Leader,—“ A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, an charm- 
ing romance,” 

Standard," An excellent story, The interest never flags for an instant.” 

Guardian,—"“ Wonderfully well rendered,” 

Liverpool Daily Post." The book is strong.” 

THis, —" Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent, A 
busy, spirited story.” 





interesting, 








OTHER NEW 6) NOVELS 
THE SECRET TERROR 
THE GAY PARADINGS... _... 
THE CHIPPENDALES ..._.. 
STOLEN HONEY : 


IN GREAT DIMAND. 
“Brenda” 
Mrs. Stephen Batson 
Robert Grant 
Ada and Dudiey Jamcs 


HMEARTGREAK HILL _.. oss Herman K. Viol 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY ee eee M. P, Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF oes ose one Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES oe ove eee eee E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price, 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 


A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for “the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Rdition. 


Saturday Review,—" Pull of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour,” 


Literary World.—"' An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 





Bedford Guardian,— The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 
most of the others. a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed,” ‘ 
THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guwardian,—" The book deserves a place on the shelf next to 


* Handley Cross,’” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—* You must read it, it is full of go, Gay is a delightful girl—fresh- 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 
COLMORE 


a. [Third Edition, 
Spectator.—“ Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 
THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [ Third Edition, 


No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
: **Dolly Dialogues.” 
The ** Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘* The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. sims [Third Bdition. 
THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMs 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 
E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Saturday Review.—‘ A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 


knows what he is writing about, The description of races, racing folk and 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 





Financial News.—‘‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 


but it seems to us that Mr, Noel Williams has every qualification for filling 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL’ & CO., Clifford's Inn, 1 ondon. 
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HB*e* SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SGUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant, 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 

. 37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


OOKS —ALL- OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 


Typewriting. 





T= ABCHURCH TYPHEWRITING 


a GENIE Cee ae J & 4,/ extant. Please state wants and ask for 
rooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., has an : 
established reputation for promptitude, CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 


accuracy, neatness and moderate 


terms. 
Authors’ MSS, a Speciality. 


exchanging any Saleable Books fr . others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
T 4 P B Ww RIT IN G promptly and ED Ww. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 


; ne dome, 10d. per 1,000 words. | Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
ecimens and references. — Address Miss | clopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. for 32s. 7 
essen, The Orchard, Cotterill Hoad, Sur-| >, eo) ane ee oe Barthle 


biton. & W. | mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
4 | net, for 5s. 6d. Mhead’s Staffordshire Pots 











SSAY CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription, 
Monthly essays, ha'f-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


Tus LITTLE 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 


SALON 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Direcror, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 





Er | and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
LBsDMASTER REQUIRED for 


Satton Valence Grammar School, near p ‘ 
Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in | [_ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGBE).— 
January. This school is about to be greatly, 44 COMPLETE WOKKS, with Life by 
enlarged and entirely reorganised under a | ronal portrait; 8 vols,, original cloth ; 
scheme now being prepared by the Board of | 37. aan & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKgR,, 

; , Briggate, Leeds. 

Education; and as soon as may be the | 

Governors will proceed to the appointment ———— 
of a new Headmaster. Full particulars, with 
form, will be sent to applicants, who must be | 
Graduates of a University in the United | 
Kingdom, and under 45 years of age. Other | 
things being equal, preference will be given to | 
those with experience in fairly large schools, 
and particularly in boarding schools, 


C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
53, Palace Street, Westminster, S. W. | 








T. BOTTOM, & .CO. 
* BOOKSELLERS, &e. 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINE3, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Viteary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 











t THE 


St ena 


ee I 


6d, Net. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 


Pictures 
MEREDITHIAN 


Maurice Buxton Forman 
NEW BOOKSELLERS 


BYRONIC MEMORIrS 


A LONDON LETTER 


the Editor. 
“LIGHT AND LEADING 


Word. 
TH& GENERAL READER 


NE NEARLY READY 


this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Cata'ogue 
Editions and Reprints of August. 


THE PERIODICALS 


BOOK MONTHLY 


Contents for September. 
Smail Tall about Authors and Books, with a fine Array of 
A Curious Copy of the Novelist’s “Poems” of 1851 — By 


How to Get at Buyers in Town and Country—By A. J. Philip. 
Fe-sh Tittle-Tattle about a Great English Pvet. 
About the Holiday Reader and his Choice of Books — By 


New Facts and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
Ww BOOKS 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 


f the Noteworthy Books, New 


Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 


“Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BRIEDINC, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 (Ordinary L.sue.) 
Six Months .., 0114 0 
Three Months .., 0 7 0| Twelve Mostis .. £1 170 
. Six Months o 18 6 
CANADA (Ord I ; 
scam ages Three Months .. 0 93 


Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 
Six Months .., 


O15 3 
Three Months 


eee The above rates include all 
“~ 07 9 Special Numbers. 











Court, London, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & C0O., Stationers’ Hall 


Eartorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 


199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN | 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— : 











SONNETS. py corp ALFRED DOUGLAS, | 


| Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have | 
| not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord | 
| Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
| by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 

| 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 
“ The * Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 











““ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has 
published. He does wot make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall info mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 


} 
| 
| 

The SPECTATOR says: | 
| 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 


used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
| 
| 


| 
The SCOTSMAN says: i 
| 


This ts a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” I 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole. or patronrzge, it is safe to call them poetry, | 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy” 








| 
| | | 
| The OBSERVER says: 
| 
| 

| 


soiree a a 
IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 


buckram. gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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A Selection from Mr. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


Autumn Announcements. 


Full particulars of the following and many other inte-esting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of which will be sent post free to any address on application. 








Town Planning in Practice. An I:t:oduetion to 21 0 
the Art of Designing Cities and Suburbs. By RAYMOND UNWIN. | NET 
W, th 300 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, Crown 4to, cloth, 


‘the Record of the University Boat Race, 21 0 
1829-1900, and Register of those who have taken part in it.; NET 
Revise. and completed to dateby C M PITMAN, 0.U.B.C, With a 
Frontisp'ece. Medium 8vo, cloth, (Ed tion lim.ted to 650 Copies, ot 
which 506 are for sale.) 


french Cathedrals, Monasteries, and Abbeys, and|20 0 
Sacred Sights of France. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PKNNELL.| NET 
With 183 Illustrations from Drawings by JOSKPH PNNELL, and 
P.ans and Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. (Uniform with 
** English Cathedia.s,”) 


Men and Manners of Old Florence, By Guipo 15 0 
BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, Florence, | NETI 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 other Illustrations, Demy | 
8vo, cloth. 


A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de S:xe, Marshal of 15 O 
France, His Loves, His Laurels, and his Times (1696-1750). By W. R. H NET 
TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘Seven Splendid Sinners,” &e, With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece aid 38 other [ilustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth. 

The French Procession. A Pageant of Great|12 6 

Wr ters By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary Robinson), With 6 Photo-| NET 

gravure Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


A Literary History of the English People.|12 6 
Vol. Il. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Il. By J.J.) NET 
JUSSERAND. With a Photogiavuie Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth. 


The Far Eastern Questi:n. 
MILLARD. Demy 8vo, cloth. NET 


The Birth of Modern Italy. The Posthumou-|12 6 
a of Jessie White Mario. Hdited, with Introduction, Notes.and| NET 
Epilogue. by the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE, With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece aud 40 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


‘ | 

In Three Legations : Turin, Florence, The Hague,|12 6 
4856-1872. By Madame CHARLES DK BUNSEN (néo WADDING-| NET 
Ke) 


N). With 2 Photogravure Plates and 48 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 


By Tuomas F.|/12 6 


Ians, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Eng-|10 6 
land. By F. W. HACK WOOD, Author of ‘‘ Old English Sports.” With} NET 
a Coloured Frontispitce and 53 other [lustrations. Demy 8vo, clotn, 
New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, Econo-|10 6 


mic and Political. By GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD, With 49 Ilustia-| NET 
tions anda Map, D.my 8vo, cloch, 


Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s|10 6 


a. By GEORGE RENWICK. With 56 Llustrations, Demy 8vo,| NET 
cloth, 


Life in an English Village. A Study of the\19 6 
History and Economic Conditions of the Parish of Corsley in| NEY 
Wiltshire. By MAUD F. DAVIES. Witha Map and 6 Dlustrations| ~ 
Demy &vo, cloth. 


After Death—What?  Spiritistic Phenomena) 10.0 
ané their Interpretation. By CESARE LOMBROSO, Alicn’st Pre.| NET 
fessor of Psychiatry in the University of Turin, Author of “‘Ihe Female! ~ 
Offender,” &c, Tllustia‘ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. | 


Psychotherapy. By HuGo Mioxsrerserc, M.D.\g 6 
Ph.D. Litt.D. L.D., Professor of Prychology in Harvard University, | NET 
Large crown 8yo, cloth. ‘ eer 


Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D.|7 6 
NET 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium Sve, cloth. 


The Evolution of the Sciences. By L. Hovutte-\6 6 


—* Professor in the Un'versity of Marse'lles. Large crown 8vo,| NET 
cloth. 


Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. B,\6 0 
By L. H. SOUTAR, Author of “A Highland Web,” &c. With a| NET 
Coloured Frontisp ece anu 24 Half-Tone Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The Rosebud and other Tales. By ArtHuR KELLY |G 0 
With 20 Coloured Ilustrat.ons by WALTERCRANE, Crown 4to,cloth.| NET 


The International Art Series. Monogr»;hs by 5 Q 
Well-known Art Critics, elaborately illustrated with Reprodvetions ir NET 


Colour, Photogravury, and Half-Tone. Vol 1. WILLIAM HO .| BAC 
By EDWAKD HUTTON, — 











Qua 





READY OCTOBER 4. 


A New Novel by H. G. WELLS 


Entitled ‘*‘ANN VERONICA.” 6s. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GOD'S CLAY. By ALice and CLAUDE ASKEW, 
CRICKET HERON. By IRVING BACHELLER. 
CUr OFF F<OM THE WORLD. By Frank T, BULLEN. 
tHE MAN WHO STOLE THE EARTH. By W. Hott White. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. Db» VERE STACPOOLE. 
JENNY PETERS. By C. H, DupDLEY WARD, 
TWO WOMEN. By Baroness D'ANETHAN. 





The Irish Fairy Book By Atrrep PERCEVAL|6 O 
GRAVES. Witha Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations in Red 
and Black by GEORGE P, DENHAM, Small demy 8vo, cloth, 


Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for Boysand|§ O 
Girls. _By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, With 4 Coloured Plates 


and 90 Illustrations in Black and Red by WILLY POGANY, Small 
demy Svo, cloth. 


Five Little Pep;ers Midway. 


SIDNKY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


How to be Happy though Civil: a Book of 


Manners. by the Rev, K. J. HARDY, Author of ‘“ How to be Happy NET 
though Married,” Crown Svo, cloth, 


By Marcaret|6 O 


Greece in Evolution. Studies Prerpared under the 


Auspices of the French League f. r the Defence of the Rivhts of Hellen- NET 
ism. By TH. HOMOLLE, HENRY HOUSSAYE, TH. REINACH, 
KD, THERY, G. DESCHAMPS, CH. DIELH, G, FOUGERES, J. 
PSICHARI, A. BELL, M. PAILLARES. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon, Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, M.P Translated from the 
French uncer the Editorship of G. F, ABBOTT. La-ge crown 8vo, cloth, 


Chats on Old Silver. By KE. L. Lowes, Author of 


‘Chats on Old Lace.”” With a Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other NET 
Full-Page Plates Large crown 8vo, cloth, [(Unwin'’s * Chats” Series. 


How to Study the Stars. Astronomy with Smell|5 0O 


Telescopes and the Naked Kye, and Notes on Celestial Photogra hy. NET 
by LL. KUDA X. Transtated by A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S With 
79 Illustrations. Large crown s8vo, cloth. 


The Secret of the Sargasso. By Rosextr M.|5 O 
MACDONALD, With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Lilustra- 
tions by ARCHIBALD WEBB, Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Chillagoe Charlie. By Ropnerr M Macposatv.|5 O 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 oth-r L.ustrations by ARCHI- 
BALD WEBB. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Leisure Hours With Nature. By E. P. LARKEN, 


With 71 Illust.at.ons, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


5 0 
No Refuge but in Truth. By Go.pwiy Swmira.| 4 6 


Revised avd Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. NE 


Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony.|4 0 
By A. EK, KENNELLY. Professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard NET 
University. With 34 Illustrations, 


Ihe Religion of H. G. Wells and other Essays.|3 6 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H, CRAUFURD, M.A., Author of “ Recol- NET 
lections of James Martineau,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories. By|3 6 
the COUNPESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With i¢| NET 


Ful Page Hl.ustrations and many other Decorations by CHARLES 
RUBINSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


Success Secrets. By O. S. Marven, Author of |3 6 


* Peace, Power, and Plenty.” Pott 8vo. NET 


Ballads of a Cheechako. By Roserr W. Service,|3 6 


Author of ‘* Songs of v Sourdough,” Cloth. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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